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PREFACE. 



I HAVE recently had many applications, both 
from representatives of public institutions and 
from private correspondents, for information 
or advice respecting Middle-Class Education. 
There are many persons much more able than 
I am to answer such inquiries, knowing a great 
deal more about Education generally, and 
about the Middle-Class in particular, than I do. 
Yet as circumstances and apparent duty have 
led me for many years to devote the best of 
my thoughts and time and resources to this 
subject, I yield to a suggestion that I should 
put before the public whatever I may have 
to state or recommend towards the extension 
and improvement of Secondary Education, and 
particularly towards bringing, if possible, 
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various institutions and experiments into some 
effective and comprehensive system. I should 
be sorry if any references I may make, for the 
purpose of illustration, to the particular in- 
stitutions I have taken part in establishing 
should be mis-read as advertisements of those 
institutions, or as chronicles of my own 
labours. As time goes on their success and 
value will be tested by the criterion of stability, 
and any credit that is generously given to the 
early work of planning and launching will 
give way to the solid reward of those whose 
labour and anxiety and skill are carrying 
untried vessels across unknown seas towards 
the distant harbour of Public Confidence. 



TO EARL FORTESCUE, 



It is just ten years since, in the volume you 
published on " Public Schools for the Middle 
Classes/- you inserted a most kind dedication 
to myself. In asking you to permit a similar 
acknowledgment from me it is not a mere 
compliment I am returning. Compliments will 
not generally outlive the strain of facts and 
figures, to which our joint experience has been 
now for ten more years subjected. Of all the 
facts on which I rely for recommending the 
extension of County Education, there is none 
more soHd than the interest which you, a great 
landlord, adopting it from your wise and noble 
father, have taken to this day, both in the 
Devon County School, and in the principles 
which it has been intended to illustrate. Of 
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all the figures with which I have be-dotted my 
paper, there is none more significant than 
the date with which I now record twenty 
completed years of grateful and uninter- 
rupted friendship, during which your personal 
goodness has steadily kept open the door of 
free intercourse, which social distinctions and 
the personal failings of which I am too 
conscious might a thousand times have closed 
between us. 



March^ 18 74. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MIDDLE-GLASS OF ENGLAND. 

NOT many hundred years ago there would 
have been found in England two million in- 
habitants, of whom one million were slaves. 
At the present time there are to be found about 
a million paupers, or half-slavish class, and 
there may be another million who are in this 
exceptional sense free men, that they have 
more than enough to live on without working 
at all. But between those who have nothing 
to lose and those who have enough for every 
want and to spare, there are, perhaps, twenty 
millions who, with more or less reserve of 
capital, are earning their living by services 
rendered to others. In one sense all these 
are the " Middle-Class " of England. Between 
the extremes of affluence and indigence they 

I 
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include as well those who earn their livelihood 
by the least esteemed manual labour as those 
who follow the most honoured profession. 
Within this larger range the term IVIiddle- 
Class may, of course, be taken in a constantly 
narrowing sense, as a larger section above and 
below are set apart for the higher and lower 
classes. But with regard to Education there 
is nothing gained by forcing these distinctions, 
an^ we may take leave to think of the middle- 
class as including, in the widest sense, the 
great mass of the nation. And if we should 
succeed in establishing any public system of 
Education for the middle-class, it will possess 
a still stronger claim to the designation and 
to the importance of a national system than can 
be urged for " elementary Education," however 
necessary, or for "higher Education,'' however 
honourable and invaluable. I am aware that 
many persons much devoted to Education will 
not sympathise with a desire to give an almost 
paramount importance to the claims of the 
middle-class, or admit that it may justly be de- 
scribed as the national centre of gravity. They 
will grant that it is indeed an important class, 
but will hold its Education to be of quite 
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secondary consequence compared with that of 
the higher ranks on the one hand, or of the 
so-called working men on the other; and, as 
a matter of fact^ a far larger share of public 
encouragement, support, and observation has 
been so far lavished on the two extremes than 
on the intermediate portion of society. I am 
glad, however, to observe many recent indica- 
tions of what seeiQs to me a sounder and more 
hopeful view of the Educational problem. 
Approached from the extremes. Education 
becomes parted into two inconsistent and 
divergent systems, one centring in the en- 
dowments of the old universities and public 
s6hools, and attracting the wealthier class by 
a prestige as much social as literary — the other 
based on somewhat lavish Government grants, 
evoking local and denominational energies, 
with no small accompaniment of local and 
denominational rancour. The latter professes 
to go no higher than the wage-earning labourer; 
the former no lower than the soudisant gen- 
tleman. Yet both claim to be national systems 
of public Education, and both have their 
devoted supporters, who think not only that they 
are excellent in their respective regions, but 

1—2 
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that whatever interval they may leave between 
them is of very little national importance. 
Just as many are beginning to presume that 
second-class railway carriages may be dis- 
pensed with, and that "first" and "third'' be- 
tween them will be sufficient for all public 
purposes; so we meet frequently among those 
who take a genuine interest in Education with 
a tacit and almost avowed assumption that an 
extension of the higher public schools on the 
one hand, and of the elementary schools on the 
other, is destined to absorb from above and be- 
low all the children of the land. It would be a 
great misfortune if pride and poverty were thus 
to divide the nation into those who pay so much 
the more for appearances, and those who pay so 
much the less through subsidies. And yet this 
vicious distinction of rich and poor, of a line 
above which all are dignified and honourable, 
below which all are subsidized and dependent, 
has a constant tendency to form itself, unless 
public institutions, uniting honour with eco- 
nomy, and promoting moral and intellectual 
excellence with moderation of means and cir- 
cumstances, so widen the margin between the 
higher classes and the lower as practically to 
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make any line imperceptible. Happily, sucli 
institutions are practicable, because they can be 
founded on a principle that reaches much farther 
down through the strata of society than super- 
ficial observation and trivial conversation are dis- 
posed to allow. When Arnold said that it was 
necessary that Rugby schoolboys, whether few or 
many, should be Christian gentlemen, he did not 
mean to sanction in any way the false exclusive- 
ness that made us school-boys call every trades- 
man's son a "town-lout," or mean that the 
public schools of England were to be bounded 
by social distinctions. Arnold meant by a 
gentleman, one who has a sense of honour, who 
has been accustomed to meet with respectful 
treatment himself, and to render it to others. It 
did not require many years' acquaintance with 
real life after I left Rugby and Oxford to con- 
vince me that a " Court Directory " is a very 
superficial measure of the families within which 
this sense of honour and mutual respect is 
habitual. The great practical effect of the Chris- 
tian religion has been to teach men to extend 
the respect they naturally yield to power and 
wealth to personal worth and character, and so 
to honour all men. And the continued influence 
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of this principle through successive generations 
has been (as in the case of a privileged aristo- 
cracy) to give a transmitted honour to the chil- 
dren and the children's children of the honoured. 
Sence, in thia old Christian country there are 
to be found, reaching down to the humblest 
ranks, family claims to credit and respect which 
give birth to that feeling to which Arnold ap- 
pealed, as the public schoolboy's sense of hon- 
our, and its attendant penalty, disgrace. This 
precious inheritance of good name, of family 
credit, attaches itself necessarily to neighbour- 
hood, to the home of ancestors. And to appeal 
to it, in order through it to cherish and elevate 
public institutions, it is necessary to approach 
it through the associations of neighbourhood, 
through the honourable names and recollections 
of the place with which the family has been 
longest identified. To the honourable labourer's 
family the parish of his forefathers has associa- 
tions which are very different indeed from the 
dishonoured clingings of pauperg to their settle- 
ment. Any resident in au English village will 
know how truly I may make the assertion, that 
there are to be found in it families of working 
men who for generations have been respected 
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by their neighbours, and who in their cottages 
are proud of the name they have inherited. 
And as we rise from the narrower limit of the 
parish, it is equally striking (in spite of all 
modem confiision of areas and obliteration of 
boundaries) how keen a sense of the honour 
they hold in tte county to which they belong 
underlies the modest pride of English family 
homes in viUage or in town. 

These observations will perhaps commend 
themselves to those who equally dislike false 
distinctions and appreciate real advantages. 
Though some will hold them old-fashioned and 
call me a Philistine, others will acknowledge 
that they are true to i*eal English life, and are 
essential to any proposal for so distributing 
public education over the country, that its 
honourable influences shall neither be the ex- 
clusive privilege of one class nor be equally 
lowered if not eflPaced for all. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A MEDIUM PUBLIC SCHOOL, OR SECOND-GRADE 

BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

IF I were asked to pick out th^e midmost man 
in England I should be disposed to point my 
finger at a farmer occupying between 200 acres* 
and 300 acres. There is a man whose place is 
about equidistant from the two extremes of 
English society. His relations and dealings, 
domestic and public, connect him in a very 
direct manner with every other class, implying 
much mutual obligation and respect. The 
Education which that man has received, or 
can procure for his son, would seem to me the 
true measure of general English Education. If 
an improved Education above, and an extended 
Education below, are the only movements of 
his time, they are to him not so much ineflfective 
as injurious influences. He becomes isolated. 
He is embarrassed in his necessary dealings 
with those above, below, and around him. He 
feels or fancies that the gentleman treads scorn- 
fully on his toes, while the labourer kicks 
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insolently at his heels. What wonder if he 
should become servile or tyrannical from an- 
noyance, though he may be manly and generous 
by nature ? What he wants is not to be drawn 
upwards or downwards out of his station, but 
to have an Education suitable to that station, 
one therefore thftt will be in harmonious relation 
with that of other classes. The average income 
of such a farmer would be about 200Z., and 
we may assume that a boarding-school, in 
which the cost would range much above thirty 
guineas, or a day school, where the fees should v 
exceed 8?., would be out of his reach. If, then, 
we can arrive at a fair estimate of the kind of 
school that, within these limits, would best 
suit the wants of a genuine middle-class family, 
and can sketch a system by which such schools 
may be well established and sufficiently dis- 
tributed, and placed in due relationship to other 
schools, ranging up towards the highest and down 
to the most elementary, we shall perhaps have 
done something to help the solution of the 
complicated problem of National Education. 
In taking a farmer's family, instead of a trading 
or professional family, as the outset of my 
system, I am recognising the fact established 
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by the census that the farming class does 
largely exceed any other when once you rise 
above the labourer. And, besides, the farmer, 
as a village resident, cannot, as a rule, expect 
to find a suitable day-school within his reach, 
but must depend upon boarding-schools. And 
though, in the lower grades, day-schools must 
preponderate, yet the value of a good boarding- 
school is educationally so great, implying all 
that a day-school gives and much besides, that 
I must think the true corner stone of a national 
system of Education ought to be laid in a 
model middle-class boarding-school. 

Can such a school be established so as to 
deserve to be called a thoroughly good public 
school, and to be self-supporting, without ex- 
ceeding a charge to parents of thirty or thirty- 
one guineas? I have been working at this 
problem ten or twelve years, and, believing 
that it has been satisfectorily solved, will beg 
serious attention to the following statement : — 
A school cannot be considered to be self- 
supporting unless the payments of a parent 
(including any reduction by endowments) cover 
the whole cost of (a) board, of (6) tuition, and (c) 
of interest on the capital expended. The follow- 
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ing, therefore, are the all-important questions in 
this matter. What is to be the scale of living ? 
What the standard of tuition ? What the style 
and extent of the buildings, furniture, and 
grounds? As by assumption we are aiming at 
a medium school, the scale, standard, and style 
must all be of that moderate type which is 
rather to be described as good and sufficient 
than as handsome and abundant. There .should 
be no justification for complaint or for contempt, 
though any extravagant outlay would be out of 
place. For the purpose of true economy in 
living, in teaching, and in building, a somewhat 
large school is desirable ; and I believe that a 
school of 200 boarders will give the necessary 
scope for such economy in all departments, and 
that one of less than 100 will be always work- 
ing under some disadvantage. Still the follow- 
ing figures will, I think, satisfy any one that an 
allowance of eighteen guineas per boy for board, 
six guineas for tuition, and seven guineas for 
gross interest on capital, are reasonable estimates 
of what a charge of thirty-one guineas will 
allow. The Devon County School was started 
without any definite estimate of cost, but has 
been conducted throughout with a great desire 
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to keep the charges down, and yet to pay to the 
shareholders a dividend after defraying every 
necessary and incidental cost. During ten years 
the average cost of board did not exceed 16?. 
per boy. The higher prices of the last two 
years have increased that cost to 18?., but there 
is no pressure on the part of the master or the 
parents for any alteration in the scale of living. 
An enlargement of the school, from 120 to 200 
boarders, has been recommended to the Direc- 
tors by the Bishop of Exeter, on account of the 
value of the work it is doing. An addition of 
two-thirds to the present numbers would relieve 
the cost per head of such charges as service, 
lighting, and heating, and generally improve the 
scale of living ; but the accounts of the past ten 
years are enough to prove that eighteen guineas 
is a sufficient allowance for board in any such 
school of 100 boarders and upwards. 

The charge for tuition at the Devon County 
School is 5?., with an optional charge for cer- 
tain subjects, as Latin and drawing, that are 
only taught to those who wish. These optional 
charges have averaged between 3Z. and 4?. per 
boy on the whole school, making the total pay- 
ments from parents equal to about 8?. 85. per 
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head. How very efficient the instrtiction has 
been is abundantly proved by the position the 
school has for many years held in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, and which 
has recently called forth the following emphatic 
eulogy from Bishop Temple : — 

" Therefore it is that the clergy generally 
welcome most heartily a school like this, where 
the success is so steady, so sure, and so 
thorough, and which bears on it all the tokens 
of being, not an attempt to win a temporary 
success by extraordinary brilliancy on occasions 
but an attempt to do honest work which will, 
the more it is probed, show itself more tho- 
roughly to be substantial and sound. Last 
Christmas half the school went in for the 
Cambridge Local Examination. The Local 
Examination is a stiff ordeal for any school to 
pass, because in the minds of those who origin- 
ally planned them, the idea of those examina- 
tipns was that they should test boys about the 
time they were leaving schooh Of course it 
was presumed that about that time they would 
really know something, and it was always hoped 
that all the upper part of the school, all that 
part which would be leaving before the recur- 
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rence of the examination, would go to be ex- 
amined. But this school has taken a bolder 
course, and has sent in not only all those who 
were on the point of leaving, but actually half 
the whole school. You will see at once, there • 
fore, that it is a very severe examination for boy» 
to pass, and yet, although half the school was 
sent in last Christmas, more than 70 per cent, of 
the half passed the examination. I may go on 
and say that rather over 25 per cent, actually 
obtained honours. It has often been said that 
the local examinations are liable to the danger 
that the masters may be tempted to' lay out all 
their strength upon a few clever boys, may make 
a great show and flourish, and that meanwhile, 
the great body of 'the school may be neglected. 
Here, however, is a plain answer given by this 
school, for, so far fi'om the body of the school 
being neglected, one-half the whole school was 
sent in to be examined, and, therefore, the 
school was thoroughly tested ; and out of that 
half of the school sent in to be examined, so 
large a proportion were able to pass, that it 
shews, that if the school were to be emptied 
to-morrow, it would have done its work very 
thoroughly, even with boys who were not alto- 
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gether presumed to be in a fit condition to de- 
part from the school, and make use of their 
education. This is the clearest proof that any 
school can give of the substantial soundness of 
the education that it bestows. I do not know 
whether it is absolutely the only school in the 
kingdom that sends in boys in that way, but 
certainly, it is the only school in the country 
that sends in anything like that proportion of 
boys, and, I may add, it is the only school in 
the country that passes that proportion of its 
scholars." 

The gross capital outlay on the Devon 
County School, in which there are 120 boarders, . 
and which may be considered full at that num- 
ber, has been 10,783Z., of which 466Z. has been 
spent on land, 6250Z. on buildings, 2233Z. on 
furniture, and 1834?. on the cost of carrying 
on the preliminary school from 1858 to 1864, 
when the numbers began to rise above fifty 
and the school became self-supporting. This 
item which is being paid off out of revenue* 
need not be considered as part of the permanent 
capital. The outlay on furniture also includes 
all repairs and additions, and has in fact been 
reduced in the balance-sheet to 974Z., by an 
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annual depreciation charge of 10 per cent. I 
believe, therefore, that the capital expenditure 
of the Devon County School should be stated 
at 9000Z., or 75Z. per boy. I acknowledge that 
. this expenditure is in excess of what I think 
a school intended to be so economical ought to 
have incurred, but various costly additions have 
been made, and we had no sufficient experience 
to guide us in the original plans. If the Bishop 
of Exeter's recommendation of an extension of 
the school to 200 boarders be carried out, it 
has been calculated that this extension could 
perhaps be effected for 3000?., making the total 
capital 12,000Z., which for 200 boarders would 
bring the average cost down to 60Z. per boy. 
In the X Norfolk County School, where starting 
de novo there was an opportunity to have the 
original plans well considered, the cost of the 
mere building has been brought down to 8000/. 
for 260 boarders, or 30?. per boy, leaving it 
possible to keep the total capital down to 50?. 
I propose in a subsequent chapter to give illus- 
trations of the Norfolk School plans, biit I 
refer to them here as justification of my as- 
sumption that on the average a complete 
medium Public School for 200 boarders can be 
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provided for a capital not exceeding 14,000?., 
or 101. per boarder. If then 11. per boy is 
charged to parents beyond the eighteen guineas 
for board, and six guineas for tuition, the total 
charge will be only 32 Z. 45. ; and of this 7Z., 
one-half, or 3?. lOs., will yield a dividend of 
5 per cent, on the capital, whether that capital 
is held in private shares, or consists wholly or 
partly of public endowment. The remaining 
U. 105., or 700Z. (froin 200 boarders), should 
be amply sufl&cient for repairs, insurances, and 
taxes, and any other incidental charges for 
maintaining the property. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FIRST-GRADE COUNTY SCHOOL. 

I HAVE illustrated from the experiment ot 
the Devon County School what I believe to be 
the cost of establishing and maintaining a 
medium Public School — one that would meet 
the requirements of a midmost family in the 
middle-class. Such a school would be, accord- 
ing to recent classification, a second-grade 
school — that is, it would be adapted for those 

2 
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whose school life, as a rule, would end at 
sixteen or seventeen ; and the instruction given 
would not generally range higher than might 
be tested by the Junior Section of the Uni- 
versity Local Examinations. 1 propose now to 
sketch what I conceive would be the cost of 
establishing and sustaining a first-grade school. 
But 1 may, perhapsj say that the Devon County 
School, as tested by the age to which the pupils 
stay, and by the character of the instruction, 
may already almost claim a place among the 
'first-grade schools; and the Trustees and Direc- 
tors have already been invited to consider, 
now that so many of the endowed schools are 
being revived and other second and third grade 
schools are being established, whether it will not 
be more suitable to the facts of the case to give 
to the Devon County School a higher status than 
to keep it within a grade which practically it has 
risen above. In the case of the Norfolk County 
School there has been from the outset among 
its promoters a strong desire that it should 
take rank as a first-gi-ade school; and I had 
some difficulty in getting assent to fixing the 
charge to parents no higher than forty guineas. 
Till the relation of these new public schools to 
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HJoiu'rH arc making a muck larger allowance 
both for board and tuition for such schools as 
i\\i\y intend Hliould belong to the seoond grade. 
I j)r(;Hinnc that, in yielding to every local ap- 
j)li<*jition ibr a revived school, they are aware 
that niimy of them must be small, and therefore 
(toHtly, I regret that in multiplying small and 
(U)Htly hcJiooIh tlicy are making it increasingly 
(liirKMiIt to CHtablisli those which, through 
c.onibnifition of capital, are o^ a scale to ^ve 
iii(*j'caH('>(l <)(ncicncy at diminished cost In spite, 
hovvrvrr, of th(5 oUicial sanction given to higher 
(*Htitnat('H, i am not prepared to admit that 32Z. 
in too h)W an average charge for a good second- 
\fy\u\is HcJiool ; and on the same principle, for 
a lirHt*j(ra(hi hcIiooI — one that in style of living 
and (|iiality of instruction should be all that 
any rainily ol' moderate income could desire — 
ono that nhoiild prepare its scholars for the 
lltiivcrHitidH or any profession — I believe that 
tho n(?(u^HHary capital need not exceed lOOZ. per 
Httirhint, and that an average charge of fifty 
j^tiincjiH would, in a school of 200 boys, main- 
tain itH eHiciency and make it entirely self- 
supporting. I proceed to justify this assertion. 
Ilelying on the experience of the Devon County 
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School for more than ten years, I have stated 
that I consider eighteen guineas a fair and 
liberal allowance for *^ board" in an average 
second-grade school. I am therefore making 
a liberal addition to this allowance when I let 
the board of a first-grade school range to thirty 
guineas. Again, whereas I named six guineas 
as a sufficient ordinary charge for tuition in 
the second-grade school, I do not think it 
necessary to raise this ordinary charge above 
ten guineas in a first-grade school of 200 
scholars. Farther, having given 70 Z. per boy 
as a reasonable capital for land, buildings, and 
furniture of a second-grade school, I am again, 
I believe, making an ample allowance for all 
desurable improvements and additions in a first- 
grade school in naming lOOL per boy as a 
sufficient capital. Estimating 10 per cent, on 
this capital as the charge that should be made 
to parents, in order to pay 5 per cent, 
dividend and all other expenses connected with 
the property, I have to add 10/. to the 101. 10s. 
for tuition and the 31Z. 105. for board, and so 
bring the annual total charge to parents to 521. 
In claiming for such a school the title of 
First-grade, and maintaining, therefore, that it 
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ing expenses except the welfare of the students, 
if I give a rough, proportionate scale, according 
to which I have found it convenient to compare 
the monthly expenditure in the Devon County- 
School with those of the (preliminary) Norfolk 
County School. I have also applied the same 
sc^le to a still very incipient institution — the 
Cambridge County College — and I believe it 
indicates fairly the effect of adopting a more 
or less liberal allowance : — 



fa) I Provisions 

\bS f Service 

(c) ^ Coals and light . . 
{d) ^ Sundries 



Devon 


Norfolk County 


County School. 


County School. College. 


£ X. d. 


£, s. d. £ 5. d. 


.. 13 10 


... 18 ... 30 


..250 


... 3 ... 5 


.. 1 10 


... 2 ... 3 6 8 


15 


...100 ... 1 13 4 



Annual allowance for board 
per student 18 .0 ... 24 ... 40 

Now this scale applied to a school of 200 
boarders, in which an allowance of I65. per 
week, or 32 Z. per annum, should be adopted, 
would give for provisions alone 4800?. ; for 
service, 800Z, ; for coals and lights, 533Z. ; and 
for sundries, 266?. These estimates include 
the board of servants, but not of masters ; and 
I submit that under all these heads there is 
room for every desirable supply. Thus 200 
boys and twenty servants would not really 
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consume more than 2000Z. worth of meat at 
10c?. per pound, while lOOOZ. for bread, 600/. 
for groceries, 400Z. for vegetables, and 800?. 
for dairy and beei-, would not requii'e very 
penurious housekeeping. Again, 800?. allowed 
for service will give 100?. for wages to each 
of these departments (which must exhaust all 
school requirements), matron, wardrobe, kitchen, 
housemaids, waiters, laundry, porter, gardener. 
The cost of lighting and heating must always 
depend more on the architect than the house- 
keeper, but 230?. for coals, and 230?. for oil 
or gas cannot be considered stinted allowance, 
while a margin of 260?. ought to cover any 
incidentals that may necessarily occur in a 
large establishment. 

Passing on to the next item. Tuition, I in- 
clude in this besides salaries of masters, adver- 
tisements, books and stationery for school use, 
and the cost of inspection or examination 
where not separately provided; and I proceed 
to show that an average charge of 10?. IO5. 
for 200 boys ought to provide very efficient 
teaching. After deductmg 1?. IO5. for adver- 
tisements and other charges, if required, there 
would remain 9?. per boy, or 1800?. for salaries. 
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I should be disposed to apportion half of this, 
or 900Z. to the head-master (expecting him to 
act as, or provide, a chaplain) ; and the other 
half I should distribute into 300?, for a second 
master, 200?. and 150?. each for two senior and 
250?. among three or four junior assistants. It 
must be understood that I am taking 200 boys 
as a minimum for a first-grade boarding-school ; 
and a school that has reached 200 ought to 
have I'easonable prospect of extension, and the 
masters should have the benefit of their own 
exertions in filling the school. Thus, supposing 
the school to grow to 300, the salaries of the 
masters would admit of the following increase, 
the head-master might receive 1200?., the second 
master 450?., the two seniors 300?. and 225?., 
while there would be room for doubling the 
allow^ance of junior assistants. If, as I hope to 
show further on, the public schools of the coun- 
try were brought into a system, and the teach- 
ing profession were to become as recognised 
as the legal or medical, I cannot doubt that 
these salaries, with a fair prospect of promo- 
tion, would attract the ablest and best-condi- 
tioned youths. But anyhow I may maintain 
that, in any school of good credit, a clear salary 
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faad of 1800/. ought to provide a staff of eight 
thoroughly competent masters, besides the su- 
pernumeraries, whose services, when the fixed 
fee is moderate, a proportion of the parents 
are always glad to pay for as extra tuition. 
I am supposing that the general position of 
the masters would be made as honourable and 
pleasant as possible. It is often said that you 
cannot expect to get university masters except 
at a very high salary, because of the cost of 
a university education. But, as a matter of 
fact, most of those who are likely to be 
qualified for teaching have opportunities of 
obtaining, by exhibitions, scholarships, and 
subsequent fellowships, an almost gratuitous 
university education. There is, no doubt, a 
demand for distinguished talent in all directions, 
and able men have high salaries offered them 
in many quarters; but one object in a well- 
regulated profession is to ensure, at the cost 
of somewhat underpaid junior work, a more 
comfortable position with advancing life. And, 
comparing the teaching profession with others, 
and the alternative career it opens to those 
who may at any time desire to take Orders, 
besides the great prizes open to its more distin- 
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guished members, I must believe that the proper 
value of the earlier work of those who enter 
it is better represented by the moderate junior 
salaries I have named, than by the luxurious 
standard of some public schools. Especially 
I believe that the vicious principle of allowing 
public masters to make profits out of board 
must before long be given up. I leave it to 
the reflection of parents and the public to 
determine what place in provincial society may 
be assumed by first-grade head-masters with 
from 900/. to 1200/., by second masters with 
from 300/. to 400/., and their younger assistants 
with fi'om 50/. to 150/. clear salaries. Not 
having ventured to assign to an average middle- 
class parent a higher income than 200/., I cannot 
think that these salaries would attract very 
ill-taught or under-bred schoolmasters. 

The last item of school expenditure, the 
charges for replacement of capital, may be ex- 
hausted under the heads of repairs, insurance, 
rates and taxes, and dividend. Assuming for 
the last 5 per cent, as a fair average interest on 
the capital, private or public, embarked in 
school-keeping, the other charges altogether 
will not amount to as much, and a 10 per cent. 
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gross dividend may be considered ample. In 
the Appendix to the Eeport of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission it is stated that 2 per cent, 
on the capital is a sufficient reserve for these 
remainiiiig charges beyond the 5 per cent, divi- 
dend ; but I think that calculation must have 
assumed a larger capital outlay than I am pre- 
pared to justify. But considering that 5 per cent, 
on lOOZ. per boy (that is, in a school of 200 
boarders on 20,000?.) amounts to lOOOZ. ; if half 
of this should be spent in repairs and renewals 
of buildings and furniture, the remaining 500Z. 
would be an ample reserve for everything else. 
I have, therefore, only to justify my estimate of 
lOOZ. per boy, or 20,000?., as being sufficient for 
site, building, and furniture of a first-grade 
school. And here I may ask attention to the 
plans of the Norfolk County School. I have 
stated that this school, which is already roofed 
in, and will be ready for occupation next mid- 
summer, will be completed for a capital of 50?. 
per boy, or 13,000 for 260 boarders. It will be 
a very convenient building, with an excellent 
site of 37 acres, combining many advantages. 
I acknowledge that this result will only have 
been obtained by an exceedingly careful attention 
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to economy, and that many gi-adual additions 
and improvements are in contemplation as the 
school prospers. But I may appeal to the fact 
that a convenient and handsome building, 
suflBciently furnished, with ample grounds, will 
have been provided for 50/* per boy, as a 
justification of my estimate that 100?. ought to 
provide everything that can be wanted for such 
ah institution on a liberal scale. I am obliged 
to the architects for allowing me to reproduce 
these and the other plans^ by which they have 
undertaken to show that my views are not un- 
reasonable, and can be carried into practice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A THIBD-GRADE COUNTY SCHOOL. 

HAVING now sketched the cost of both a first 
and second-grade boarding school, I will briefly 
refer to what, in most parts of the country, is 
almost a greater Want than either — a third- 
grade boarding school — one, that remaining 
self-supporting^ not depending either on charity 
or rates^ shall yet bring the advantages of 
Public School Education within the reach of 
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the smaller farmers, tradesmen, and artisans. 
In the origin of the Devon County School, this 
lower grade was much in mind, and the only 
way I thought a self-supporting school could 
be brought within reach of those whose family 
income could not exceed 100?., was by making 
the school to some extent industrial. It was, 
therefore, started as the '' Farm and County 
School," and a small farm was proposed to be 
connected with it, and some agricultural em- 
ployment was contemplated for the boys. The 
attempt was not encouraged, and, in fact, the 
demand for a school which the parents could 
pay for without any adventitious aid was proved 
to exist, and I was reluctant to sacrifice a 
harvest that was ripe for one that was clearly 
immature. But it is certain that a school cost- 
ing over 201. is out of the reach of a very large . 
section of the farming class, and that one in 
which the charge could be reduced to about 
fifteen guineas would be a very great boon. 
Unfortunately all industrial work connected 
with schools has in England become associated 
with pauperism or crime. It will require, 
therefore, a great deal of tact in management, 
and a peculiar class of masters to conduct such 
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schools without outraging proper family digniiy. 
My idea is that third-grade boarding schools 
sliould not be very large establishments, and 
should be suiTOunded with pleasant and homely 
attractions. A comfortable farm school, with 
from thirty to fifty boarders, and a head- 
master who should understand farming and 
practical business as thoroughly as he had 
mastered the art of teaching, would be, I 
think, a most useful institution in every Union, 
and would pi'epare in the best way for their 
after- pursuits those who were intended to be 
either small farmers, or bailiffs. For these it 
is essential that they should be familiar from 
early youth with all kinds of agricultural work, 
and to become familiar they must practice 
what they learn; and this in a manner, and to 
an extent, that will yield profitable results. 
In other words, such scholars should be appren- 
tices, earning something in the process of 
learning. Few objects would give me greater 
satisfaction than to carry out thoroughly such 
a school ; but it would require, in addition to 
the proper school-capital, a liberal farming or 
industrial capital. For a school of fifty 
boarders of this class, I think that 50Z. per 
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boy, or 2500?., would be suflficient for build- 
ings and furniture, but a further capital of 20L 
per boy, or 1000?., would be required to give 
them a fair opportunity to earn, while learning, 
suflBcient to reduce the cost to their parents to 
151. 15s. I have carefully looked through the 
reports of the industrial schools, which prove 
that the board in a work-aided school may be 
reduced to about 4^. per week, or SL per 
annum. A charge of about SL would be 
required for tuition, and of 51. for interest on 
capital. If any of those who may think that 
my exertions in behalf of Middle-Class Educa- 
tion for twenty years entitle me to express a 
personal wish, would consider how, through 
public or private resources, I might be put .in 
a position to try fairly the experiment of a 
third-grade, or Farm and County School, I 
can only say that they would be enabling a 
very willing workman to complete, if he sees 
his way, a very important portion of his work. 
It is in no spirit of chagrin or complaint that 
I remark that the work of any one who 
undertakes experiments for public good must 
not only be unremunerative, but involve con- 
siderable sacrifice. There is one point, how- 

3 
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ever, where the highest class of reward may 
te expected, though it cannot be claimed. 
It is where public confidence, acknowledging 
the importance of the object, enables a 
ripened experience to undertake with less 
anxiety and personal sacrifice the completion 
of experiments which had been imperfect, or 
laid aside for want of adequate means. The 
only claim I am conscious of having on 
public confidence is that in all I have had 
to do with this matter of education I have 
not knowingly allowed the public object to 
bo swayed in my own mind, or so far as it 
has been under my own control, by any per- 
sonal, or political, or professional bias. I am 
as interested in politics as any of my contem- 
poraries, but, as it happens, I have hitherto 
deliberately forborne to exercise my county 
franchise as a Eector. I could not be a 
public-school and university man without 
having many sympathies with those whose 
work is absorbed in the higher regions of 
public education, but I have tried to guard 
myself against the disposition to look at mid- 
dle-class interests through upper-class predi- 
lections. I could not be a grateful pupil of 
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Arnold without holding many of his opinions 
on public matters — opinions once considered 
strongly Liberal, though, somehow, they seem 
to me strongly Conservative, compared, I will 
not say only with the Liberal, but the Conser-? 
vative opinions of to-day. But I have never 
permitted myself to forget Arnold's earnest 
appeal to us to belong to no party in 
Church or State. I could not have spent half 
my life as an English clergyman without a deep 
attachment to the Church in which, and ac- 
cording to which, I have felt it the highest 
privilege to minister ; but I do not know that 
any motive has been stronger with me, both in 
planning and conducting and advising upoii 
Middle-Class Schools, than the desire to ac- 
knowledge heartily and effectually, that the 
deeper we go down below the surface into the 
middle-class of England, the more are we 
bound to recognize the hold which the religion 
of Nonconformists has honourably taken of not 
the least religious portion of our Christian com- 
munity. I do not disguise from myself that 
the religious difficulty presents a far more 
serious aspect when we come to the public 
education of the middle-class proper than it 

3—2 
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doe» in the higher gchools, where the Church 
students greatly preponderate, and breadth of 
general culture takes off the edge of many 
differences, social as well as religious. The 
proposal to connect middle-class schools with 
the county rather than with the diocese was 
made very much with a view to find an honour- 
able meeting-ground for the education of 
families, who, with common feelings and prin- 
ciples and interests, were alni^ost necessarily 
brought up in isolation and estrangement, 
owing to religious differences. The proposal 
has, I am afraid, seemed to many of my own 
profession to imply a relaxation, if not sur- 
render, of important reHgious principles, and 
many excellent schools more distinctively 
Church of England have been promoted. But 
I have always felt very grateful to the late 
Bishop of Exeter, that, though he looked with 
disapproval on some of the views of Dr. Arnold 
with which I acknowledged myself to be im- 
bued, yet he gave to the proposal for a county 
school a most generous consideration, and 
offered me a stall in his cathedral as a mark 
of his approval of an experiment which he 
thought might prove to be *'the best solution 
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of a very difficult problem." It will perhaps 
be felt to be a peculiar confirmation of this 
approval that after fifteen years the successor 
both of Dr. Arnold and Dr. Philpotts should 
have felt justified in expressing the following 
public opinion of the religious results of the 
experiment : — 

'^ As far as I have observed in speaking to a great many 
people of very different opinions, and very different parties, 
on this question, there is no scHool in tHe country which 
conciliates to itself a larger amount of favourable opinion, 
and at once disarms hostiHty more entirely, than this school 
at West Buckland. I believe that the course here pursued 
has, at any rate, succeeded in this respect, that it is con- 
fessed on all hands that the religious instruction given is 
really religious, and, on the other hand, I never yet heard of 
any one who could complain that there was any interference 
with the rights of conscience whatever." 



CHAPTER -v. 



A COUNTY COLLEGE. 



FEW educational experiments would be more 
important and interesting than that which should 
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determine whether, by means of self-supporting 
third-grade schools, the wants of the lower 
middle-class can be eflfectually supplied without 
their being drawn downwards into a State-aided 
system. Perhaps, however, it is of even prior 
importance to decide where the centres are to 
be found round which the whole of an inde- 
pendent system, consisting of first, second, and 
third-grade schools, may revolve with adequate 
local distribution, and under energetic acade- 
mical and provincial administration. I have 
long felt that county colleges, as superior in- 
stitutions to county schools, were needed, both 
to draw to a higher stage the more advanced 
schoolboys, and to assist those willing and com- 
petent to become teachers to prepare them- 
selves for the growing requirements of public 
tuition. I have also seen that such colleges 
ought themselves to be more or less connected 
with universities, new or old. I do not know, 
however, that I should have ventured to pro- 
pose the actual experiment of a county college 
within a university, if a private object had not 
led me to become a temporary resident in 
Cfttnbridge,' and if I had not become aware 
that serious proposals were being entertained 
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for establishing one or more training colleges 
for the middle-class schools, by a combination 
of endowments. I felt that it was of the • 
greatest importance that one at least of such 
institutions should, if possible, be placed within 
the precincts of an old university. Though ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in securing very able 
head-masters for the Devon and Norfolk County 
Schools, I had come to know how very 
difficult indeed it is to find teachers who can 
be relied upon to teach what they profess, 
and still more to sustain a high, as distinct 
from a sentimental, tone of honour dn schools 
where there is much admixture of rank, and 
the social standard is necessarily at a moderate 
level. I was induced, therefore, in spite of 
the magnitude of the undertaking and my own 
incompetence to deal with many of the diffi- 
culties involved, to issue the following proposal 
in 1872 :— « 



* *(Tfae County College : An Educational Proposal addressed to the 
Town of Cambridge, with the surrounding counties, and to Members 
of the UniYersity," by the Eev. J, L. Brereton. Macmillan & Co. 

1872. 
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"THE COUNTY COLLEGE. 

" The object of the folio wmg proposal is 
to combine various eflfbrts recently made to pro- 
mote middle-class Education, especially those 
connected with the Universities and the en- 
dowed and proprietary schools in the counties : 
— to increase the value of the local examina- 
tions by connecting them with collegiate re- 
sidence; to give facilities for obtaining an 
early and inexpensive degree; to raise the 
standard and increase the supply of masters; 
to give special preparation for various branches 
of professional and practical life; and espe- 
cially to provide one or more institutions 
through which many wasted and worthless 
endowments may be made available for mo- 
dern requirements, and combined into an effec- 
tive system. 

" With these ends in view it is proposed that 
' the County College ' shall be an association 
of shareholders, registered under the Joint 
Stock Companies Acts, with a capital of 
24,000^. in 101. shares; that the management 
be through a body of trustees and directors, 
to be elected under such conditions as would 
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make them representatives not only directly of 
the shareholders, but also of the University 
and associated counties; that in the first in- 
stance a temporary college be opened in Cam- 
bridge on a moderate scale in hired premises, 
pending the erection of a permanent one for 
(say) 300 students ; that a connection be formed 
between this college and the middle-class • 
schools in the various counties, so that resi- 
dence in them should be reckoned as part of 
the county college course; and that the Uni- 
versity be requested to allow such combined 
residence in a public school and college to en- 
title those who pass the senior local exami- 
nations to be considered members of the Uni- 
versity as ' County Graduates, ' ' County 
Bachelors,' or under any other equivalent title. 

" Thus, any youth who had passed the junior 
local examination would be qualified to be- 
come a member of the * County College ; ' ' 
and, on condition of residing two full years 
in one of the connected county schools (en- 
dowed or proprietary), and one year in the 
college or elsewhere at Cambridge, would, on * 
passing the senior local examination, become 
a county graduate of Cambridge. If he should 
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then desire to obtain a full B.A. degree, the 
year passed at Cambridge might be reckoned 
• to him, as an unattached student, for part of 
the residence required. 

" There need be no addition to the ordinary- 
school charge (beyond a registration fee) during 
the two years' residence in the county; and 
the cost of the best middle schools may be as- 
sumed to average a guinea per week. In the col- 
lege at Cambridge the cost need not exceed 21. 
per week. A deposit of 30Z. ought probably to 
be required upon commencing residence at Cam- 
bridge. This on his quitting the college without 
discredit should be returned to the student. 

^' It would be desirable for these county stu- 
dents that the year's residence in Cambridge 
should more correspond with school periods 
than with the shorter terms of the usual Uni- 
versity course. Assuming the residence to ex- 
tend to forty weeks, the following calculation 
would represent the cost and expenditure of 
the college when full : 

300 Students for 40 weeks' board at 20^. = £12,000 

„ „ Tuition at 11«. = £6^600 

„ „ Interest on Capital at 4s. = £2,400 

i, „ University Fees at 6s. = £3,000 

College charge per week £2 £24,000 
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It may be expected that donations and en- 
dowments would enable the college in all de- 
serving cases to reduce the charge consider- 
ably. And as it should be an understanding 
from the outset that strict economy would be 
the wish of all parents and students availing 
themselves of the county college, all unneces- 
sary expenses should be discountenanced. 
Nevertheless the standard of tuition, board, i 
and service, should be such as to satisfy the 
best educated families. 

" In the estimate of 10 per cent, for interest 
on capital it is considered that 5 per cent, 
would be appropriated to dividend, and that 
the remainder would be sufficient for repairs, 
assurances, rates and taxes, etc. 

"It will be evident that arrangements may 
be made to extend the operation of the county 
college to female education, and there can be 
no doubt that no public effort for the exten- 
sion of education ought to be made without 
recognizing the great need of improved in- 
struction and training for girls. One of the 
principal objects aimed at in this proposal is 
to raise the standard of middle- class teaching, 
by providing a closer connection between the 
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middle-class schools and the University, and 
by offering their facilities, which do not now 
exist, for the training and certificates of teachers. 
And as it seems probable that an institution 
which should effect this object would possess 
the strongest claim to become a channel for 
the useful employment of wasted endowments 
as well as for donations, it may be desirable 
at the outset to propose that an equal propor- 
tion of any such endowments or voluntary 
donations should be assigned to female educa- 
tion in connection with the University. 

" The foregoing proposal is not hastily put 

forth : nor are the convictions on which it rests 

entirely untested by experiment. They are 

briefly these : 

" 1. That the county is the best local area 

on which to base a public system of 

education in England. - 

2. That the Universities are the best centres 

towards which the local education can 
gravitate. 

3. That the independence and diffusion of 

learning will be best secured by com- 
bining the commercial principle with 
that of endowments. 
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•^1. The * County' has its own associations, 
ancient and honourable. In itself it is free of 
political or religious prejudice. All parties, 
sects, and classes are included in it, and as 
much merged in its unity as in that of the 
State, It offers, therefdre, to education (short 
of compulsion) all that the State can offer, with 
the great advantage of variety. A State system 
must tend to monotony, a county system to 
emulation. Where the resources, endowed or 
voluntary, of a county are not in proportion to 
its population, they might with some slight 
grouping and modification be made so. If, 
therefore, it is desirable that public education 
should rest at all on local associations and 
interests, and not be altogether centralized, the 
county seems to offer the greatest advantages 
of local distribution, with the least danger of 
pettiness and narrow exclusiveness, or malver- 
sation. 

"2. It is not, however, expected that the 
' County ' alone can find in itself all the require- 
ments for education, or be more than the sa- 
tellite in a system. By what centre should its 
educational life be sustained and regulated ? 
There are three alternatives. The system 
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round which county schools may group them- 
selves may have (a) an ecclesiastical, (5) a 
political, or (c) an educational centre. 

" (a) The connection between lean^ing and 
religion, education and the Ohurch, is too deep- 
seated to be lightly disregarded. But while it 
is practically impossible to take an ecclesiastical 
basis without giving or withholding a preference, 
and thereby causing oflfence ' and sacrificing 
comprehension, it seems better to choose a basis 
which shall be secular in an inoffensive sense, 
that is, one that shall by no means be hostile, 
extrusive, or derogatory to religion. It does 
not seem necessary to connect a new institu- 
tion exclusively either with the Established 
Church or with any of the religious denomina- 
tions in order to insure that religious knowledge 
shall be imparted or religious influences 
diffused. So far as the National Church is 
the most comprehensive of all the religious 
bodies, so far its services and ministers would 
be expected to give a general religious harmony 
to the new institution. But so far as the other 
religious bodies, by their influence with the 
individual parents and students, and by their 
public claims to respect, can desire to be 
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represented in the tuition and administration, 
a free and equal share in the honors and offices 
of the institution should not be debarred or 
grudged to them. 

" (6) Wliile many are anxious to maintain 
and extend the connection of education with 
our religious organizations, others are no less 
anxious to identify it with our political institu- 
tions, and to concentrate its administration in 
one Government office. There is much to 
make it probable that this will be before long 
eflfected. It is certain however that such a 
result would be injurious in many respects to 
education, and perhaps also to the freedom 
and originality of the English character. If . 
anything can delay this consummation, or 
modify its mischievous effects when it comes, 
it will be the independent organization of the 
existing resources and institutions, professors 
and practitioners, of education. Whatever the 
State can then give in the way of uniformity 
and continuity will perhaps prove a regulating, 
without becoming an all-inspiring or all- 
absorbing, influence. 

" (c) To those who see difficulties, both prac- 
tical and speculative, in looking either to the 
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Church or to the State for a system of public 
education, but who are still convinced that 
without a system combining schools with 
colleges, tuition with examination, studies with 
certificates and honors, and especially isolated 
places with larger districts, there can be no 
eflfective education of the people, there seems 
to remain only the hope that the Universities 
may be willing to place themselves in more 
direct contact with local education. This in 
the matter of examinations they are liberally 
doing. But in Cambridge and Oxford educa- 
tion has always meant something more than 
certified knowledge; and the advantages of 
educational residence implied in their degrees 
have been hitherto thoroughly recognized by 
the upper classes of the country. A certificate 
of passing an examination is confessedly not 
the same thing as a degree ; and at Cambridge 
even the appearance of so regarding the local 
examination has been avoided by refusing any 
title to the examinee. The question arises 
whether the connection of the Universities with 
the middle-classes might not be made at once 
more extensive and more real if some modified 
system of residence, partly local and partly at 
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the University, could be combined with the 
existing examinations. The foregoing proposal 
is intended as a practical suggestion for doing 
this. It represents what, if not yet felt to be 
a want in middle-class education, all must 
acknowledge to be a deficiency. It is proposed 
primarily for the sake of the county schools 
by one who is officially connected with two of 
them. But it is also proposed in a very loyal 
spirit to the Universities by one who can never 
forget how much he owes to Oxford. There 
seems to the- writer some reason to believe that 
the Universities, by adopting and fostering a 
county system, could rapidly cover the whole 
ground of education, without overstraining 
their force or succumbing to the pressure of 
national or imperial demands. They would 
obtain a clzenthle wide as the nation, and reach- 
ing through the middle to the lower class, 
and they would remain the honored and inde- 
pendent chiefs of the education of the country : 
whereas, in a national system centering in the 
Government the Universities would be in dan- 
ger of becoming mere employSs of the Govern- 
ment, and required to do the drudgery without 
enjoying the freedom of learning and teaching. 
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" 3. That the commercial principle is applica- 
ble to education, and worthy to be combined 
with that of endowments in public schools, is 
not sufficiently recognized in principle, though 
abundantly acted upon in practice. The Uni- 
versities and the great public schools are 
happily driving a good trade ; that is, they are 
receiving very large* sums from the parents of 
the upper classes in payment for the education 
they give. But as they possess, independent of 
the trade, large realized property — ^and as, in 
this country, a certain social honor attaches to 
real property, which does not to commercial 
capital — the endowed institutions are apt to 
think that there is some dignity reflected upon 
education and learning through their property. 
So far as this property consists in ancient 
buildings, long associated with learning and 
adorned with its monuments, equipped with 
ample apparatus, and adapted for all the 
purposes of study, there is a true dignity 
attached to it; and, indeed, this dignity it is 
that gives to this portion of their property the 
highest commercial value. 

"It is doubtful, however, whether real pro- 
perty, apart from the actual educational insti- 
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tutions, adds any peculiar honor to learning; 
and there is much reason to think that the ob- 
jections so often urged against endowments, that 
they tend to stagnation and dronishness, may 
be partly accounted for by the simple fact that 
real property suggests a privilege to its owner of 
some rest from labour. Though, therefore, it is 
to be expected that some fellows and bursars 
may look with contempt upon a Proprietary 
College in Cambridge, is it not possible that 
such a college might introduce »a healthy, nay, 
desirable element among the older institutions ? 
May it not even come to be a question in the 
common rooms, whether farms or estates, now 
yielding 3 or 4 per cent., might not be well 
converted into commercial capital embarked 
directly in the honorable trade of education; 
compensating its greater insecurity not so much 
by a higher average dividend, as by the fuller 
discharge of congenial functions, and by the 
public confidence resulting from extended seis 
vices, which would then take place of some 
public envy now threatening the Universities? 

'*The appointed end of prospectuses is the 
waste-paper basket. A promoter of schemes is 

4—2 
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looked upon as a dreamer and a mendicant. 
That this contribution to education, to the 
spread of truth in knowledge and life, is an 
offering of a very humble character, and must 
take its place among the least-esteemed publi- 
cations, is known well to the writer. But he 
issues it on the chance that at least, though cast 
from the basket to the hearth, it may serve with 
other kindling to revive some smouldering ashes, 
and attracting better material, lead to light and 
warmth for those who are still outside in the 
darkness and cold. 

"If, however, it should suggest to any persons, 
interested at once in Cambridge and in public 
education, that there i^ room for trying some 
such experiment, the writer will be thankful to 
receive, through Messrs. Macmillan, any intima- 
tion of a wish to co-operate ; and he is authorized 
by Messrs. Foster to say that they will receive 
either subscriptions towards a preliminary fund 
or applications for shares, at their bank. 

" Cambridge, Dec, 1872." 



The result of this proposal has been, at 
least, as encouraging as I could have expected. 
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An address to the Duke of Devonshire, as 
Chancellor of the Universitj, was signed by 
a considerable number of members of the 
University, including some very distinguished 
names. His Grace received the address with 
favour, and undertook to nominate nine trus- 
tees, and to hold, himself, the office of President. 
An association has been formed, and nine 
directors chosen by the shareholders. A * 
temporary college has been started, and the 
tutor, S. S. Allnutt, Esq., has, under his charge, 
students who at the ages of fifteen and sixteen 
have been admitted to the. University, and are 
reading for their degree. As soon as 12,000?. 
of the proposed capital has been subscribed, 
steps will be taken to commence a permanent 
building. Though no sanction has been given 
by the University to any new title, as County 
Graduate, or Assistant-Bachelor of Arts, yet 
the experiment of junior students has been 
allowed to be tried, and I venture to think 
there is good prospect of its gaining favour both 
in the University and with the public. The 
following brief prospectus, with list of the 
trustees and directors, will, better than any 
detailed explanation, illustrate the range of 
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academic, agricultural, and commercial interest 
appealed to by this new institution. 

" Trustees, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 

Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 

{President of the Association). 
The Right Honourable the Earl Fortescue. 
The Right Reverend Edward Harold, Lord 

Bishop of Winchester. 
The Right Honourable H. Brand, Speaker of 

the House of Commons. 
The Reverend H. W. Cookson, D.D., Master of 

St. Peter's College, Vice-Chancellor of 

the University of Cambridge. 
The Rev. W. H. Thompson, D.D., Master of 

Trinity College. 
The Rev. W. H. Bateson, D.D., Master of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. 
Ebenezer Bird Foster, Esq., Anstey Hall, near 

Cambridge. 
Thomas Coote, Esq., Fenstanton, Cambridge- 
shire. 

"DlJlECTOES FOR 1874 

liev. ^ J. L. Brereton, M.A., Prebendary of 
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Exeter, Eector of Little Massingham, Nor- 
folk {Chairmari). 

Thomas Brown, Esq., Marham Hall, Norfolk. 

George Edward Foster, Esq., Brooklands, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

G. D. Liveing, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry, Cambridge. 

Robert Sayle, Esq., Trumpington, Cambridge. 

Rev. R. B. Somerset, M.A., Trinity College, 
Censor of Non-Collegiate Students, Cam- 
bridge. 

Arthur Sperling, Esq., Lattenbury Hill, St. 
Ives. 

W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Bursar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

" The objects of the College are, . 

"1. To enable students, younger on the 
average than those in the established colleges, 
to obtain a University degree at a moderate 
cost, and under suitable discipline ; and to offer 
to others, who may not be able to reside the 
three years requisite for a B.A. degree, the 
opportunity of passing the senior local ex- 
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amination with at least some of the .advantages 
which the University as a place of instruction 
can give to students, and which are unattain- 
able elsewhere. 

" 2. To bring within the precincts of the 
University the institution now generally felt to 
be desirable of a training college for school- 
masters above the elementary teachers, and so 
to maintain as much as possible a real .con- 
nection between the higher and secondary 
education of the country. 

^^ To carry out these objects an Association 
has been formed under Limited Liability to 
raise a capital of 30,000Z., and build a college 
for 300 students. The dividend payable to 
shareholders is not to exceed 5 per cent. 
A permanent body of trustees, independent 
for this purpose of the rest of the directors, 
lias been entrusted with the appointment, or 
removal, of the principal or warden. 

^' It is expected that an institution so con- 
stituted will be able to raise considerable 
capital by private shares, and will further be 
in a position to be the recipient of such public 
or endowed capital as may be considered by 
trustees and authorities to be applicable to 
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the special .object of training suitable masters 
for the provincial schools. 

" A temporary college has already been opened 
under the charge of S. S. Allnutt, Esq., B.A., 
of St. John's College. Students are in resi- 
dence who having passed the local examina- 
tions have been matriculated as undergraduates 
of the University, and are being prepared for 
their B.A. degree, with reasonable expectation 
of obtaining it, at the age of 18 or 19. 

" The college terms are the three ordinary 
University terms, with an additional term in 
the long vacation. The average residence in 
the County College is about 40 weeks in the 
year, and the charge (inclusive) is 2Z. a week. 

'^ Applicants for admission into the County 
College will be expected to have passed the 
junior local examination before coming into 
residence ; or to be able to pass the senior 
local or the preliminary University within 
their first year of residence. 

"Those students who wish to limit their 
education to one year's residence in the County 
College will be entitled to a college certificate 
or title in addition to that of the local ex- 
amination, supposing that they shall have pre- 
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viously resided for two years in some school 
recognized by the University, and have passed 
at school the junior local examination." 

I am obliged to acknowledge that the re- 
ception given to the proposal of a county 
college has not been uniformly favourable. 
Some have considered it impracticable, others 
undesirable. Detailed objections, more or less 
serious, have been expressed, and, as the college 
takes prominent form, others may be expected 
to present themselves. Fears that are merely 
self-interested, and dangers that are purely 
imaginary, may be disregarded. Any new 
public institution will, in the nature of things 
and of men, awaken such fears and suggest 
such dangers. Thus there are masters of 
schools who think that a college for junior 
students, within the University, may do them 
harm by attracting some of their older and 
more promising boys at an earlier age than 
they would otherwise leave school. Similarly, 
there may be tutors of colleges who think that 
by this opening for an earlier admission some 
undergraduates who would, in due course, have 
come up a year or two later may be induced 
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to anticipate their residence. I acknowledge 
that I have met with no indications of this very 
pardonable anxiety, but that, on the contrary, 
the college tutors have shown a kind and 
generous interest in the proposal, beyond what 
I had allowed myself to expect. Some of the 
schoolmasters, however, have indicated oppo- 
sition, and though I trust that they will come 
to see that their fears are unreasonable, it is 
probable that parents and the public will for 
a time be subject to unfavourable representa- 
tions from this ^^arter. I may be acquitted 
of any intention to injure schools such as I 
have long laboured to establish. There may, 
of course, be a reckless institution of new and 
revival of old schools which, though still far 
short of the number of boys who ought to 
attend them, may be just so far in excess of 
those who will at present be sent to public 
schools as to cause an injurious competition. 
It is also certain that the efficiency of a public 
school depends very much on the last year's 
residence of the older and more reliable pupils. 
If, therefore, I am, in proposing this County 
College, deliberately taking a step which may 
cause anxiety to the masters of some of the 
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county schools or others, it is from a conviction 
that in this way only can a system be arrived 
at which, without being centralized or op- 
pressive, shall be able ultimately to regulate 
the distribution of schools, and mitigate exces- 
sive competition. It is, also, because I know 
no more urgent want for the vigorous life of 
the new or revived provincial schools than a 
supply of well-toned and well-trained masters, 
who can teach the more practical studies de- 
manded in middle-class schools, and yet bring 
to their work the associations and aspirations 
which can only spring from personal contact 
with places and persons devoted to the highest 
culture. For the sake of the invaluable ad- 
vantages to be derived from direct connection 
with the Universities some risks and sacrifices 
may be submitted to. And I am glad to record, 
as some evidence that this view is appreciated, 
and that the opposition of the masters is at least 
not universal, the fact that already four head- 
masters have become shareholders in the County 
College. 

There have been slight indications of objec- 
tions of another kind. It is difficult to be pa- 
tient with a religious exclusiveness which says, 
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plainly, let religious differences be perpetuated, 
so far as education goes, by bringing up the 
children of every separate sect apart, under their 
own badge; let them grow up without any con- 
tact with those whose parents, from choice or 
circumstance, belong to a different denomination 
from their own. .Still, it is due to the great im- 
portance of religious instruction and influence, 
to give most anxious consideration to the ob- 
jections of those who urge that comprehension 
must mean indiflference, and that religious 
teaching and religious services, in a college 
where the sons of churchmen and the sons of 
dissenters are avowedly to be consociated and 
made the object of equal solicitude, must be 
so vague and indefinite as to be valueless or 
mischievous. 

I confine myself to a brief practical discussion 
of this interesting question. Let what is still 
only a project be assumed to have become an 
actual institution, and a county college with 
300 students to be in full work. Suppose that 
a third of them are between the age of fourteen 
and sixteen, a third between sixteen and eigh- 
teen \ and a third (student-masters) between 
eighteen and twenty. It may be a reasonable 
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estimate that two-thirds would avowedly be 
members of the National Church, and the rest 
would nearly all belong to one of those non- 
conformist bodies which have, next to the 
National Church, a traditional hold on the con- 
fidence of English families. A small minority 
might belong to the Koraan Catholics and the 
Unitarians, and perhaps a few individuals might 
seek admission whose parents would not make 
profession of the Christian faith. The recep- 
tion and treatment of these exceptional cases 
might safely be left to the unfettered discretion 
of the principal. It is only with regard to the 
instruction and services, common or distinct, 
that would be intended for the students as a 
whole (disregarding exceptions) that there is 
any occasion for considering whether compre- 
hension would be injurious to life and truth. 
It was mainly with reference to this matter that, 
before I published the proposal at all, I took 
some pains, with the assistance of the architects 
of the Norfolk County School, to work out com- 
pletely the detailed arrangements for a building 
to hold 300 students, with a principal, vice- 
principal, and, perhaps, ten resident tutors. 
Each student is intended to have to himself one 
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, comfortable room, with fire-place. Several 
common rooms are provided, with dining-hall, 
library, &c., and a large central hall, where the 
whole community may conveniently be assem- 
bled for a common worship, morning and even- 
ing. In addition, a chapel with corresponding 
lecture-hall at either extremity of the building 
are indicated, both large enough to assemble 
all the inmates. Now the appointment of 
the principal or warden is to rest with the 
trustees, among whom one is a professed 
nonconformist. This gentleman has expressed 
his opinion that the warden ought to be a mem- 
ber of the National Church, but his hope that he 
would be one who would give recognition to 
nonconformists, as such, if duly qualified to hold 
appointments among the principal members of 
his stafi*. Let me assume that the trustees will 
have been able to elect a warden worthy of the 
confidence implied, both in his sincerity and his 
charity. Let me also assume that he will have 
appointed as vice-principal, or as a permanent 
tutor, one who would be personally acceptable 
to nonconformist parents, and might be recog- 
nized as an exponent of their feelings and 
wishes. I grant that from these two men a 
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very high standard of religious principle, pene- 
trating their moral and mental character, must 
be looked for. They must be men gifted with 
insight, not only into the varieties of religious 
conviction, but also into the truth and goodness 
that may underlie and unite them. Such men 
are to be found, both in and outside the National 
Church, and the University of Cambridge is 
constantly producing them. Under their care 
the services in the chapel would be such, that 
few students would ask to be excused them; 
and they would be supplemented by occasional 
services in the lecture-hall, unfettered by the 
forms of the National Church, where, equally, the 
great majority, if not all, of the students would 
be willing attendants. But the daily com- 
mon prayer, short, simple and earnest, would be 
the chief pledge of a common religious life, I 
have often held the candle for Arnold in the 
schoolhouse hall, at Rugby, when he read either 
the prayer printed in Stanley's life, or one 
hastily written for the day. T recollect the reve- 
rential feeling, to say no more, that interrupted 
for those few minutes the careless, and not always 
innocent, flow of our thoughts and conversation. 
I, also, as one of the sixth form, was familiar 
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with the other prayer used to begin our daily- 
studies. Across the recollection of more than 
thirty years, few more real religious influences 
recur to me than those short and earnest utter- 
ances of his simple faith, by the strong,' brave and 
wise teacher, among his childish but would-be- 
inanly scholars. The County College is intended 
mainly for youths of the age of Arnold's sixth 
form. I would indulge the hope that those 
prayers of his which I here reproduce, might be, 
if not the form, the model of a common prayer 
in that college. I believe there are few English 
parents who, whatever their views on disputed 
points of religion, would not desire their boys to 
have the opportunity to say Amen to such 
devotions. 



1. 



Prayer read every Moirnmg hy Dr. Arnold in 
the Sixth Form at Rughy. 

Lord, who, by Thy holy apostle, hast 
taught us to do all things in the name of 
the Lord Jesus and to Thy glory, give Thy 
blessing, we pray Thee, to this our daily 
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work, that we may do it in faith, and heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men. All our 
powers of body and mind are Thine, and we 
would fain devote them to Thy service. 
Sanctify them and the work in which they 
are engaged ; let us not be slothftd, but fer- 
vent in spirit, and do Thou, Lord, so bless 
our efforts, that they may bring forth in us 
the fruits of true wisdom. Strengthen the 
faculties of our minds and dispose us to exert 
them, but let us always remember to exert 
them for Thy glory, and for the furtherance 
of Thy kingdom, and save us from all pride, 
and vanity, and reliance upon our own power 
or wisdom. Teach us to seek after truth, 
and enable us to gain it ; but grant that we 
may ever speak the truth in love — that, while 
we know earthly things, we may know Thee, 
and be known by Thee, through and in Thy 
Son Jesus Christ. Give us this day Thy 
Holy Spirit, that we may be Thine in body 
and spirit in all our work and all our refresh- 
ments, through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 
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2. 

I 

Prayer used on Sunday Evening in the SchooU 

house. 

O Lord our God, we are once again aiTived 
at the evening of Thy holy day. May Thy 
Spirit render it truly blest to us. 

We have attended the public service of 
Thy Church; Thou knowest, Lord, and 
our own consciences each know also, whether, 
while we worshipped Thee in form, we wor- 
shipped Thee in spirit and in truth. Thou 
knowest, and our own consciences know also, 
whether we are or are likely to be any the 
better for what we have heard with our out- 
ward ears this day. 

Forgive us. Lord, for this great sin of de- 
spising the means of grace which Thou hast 
given us. Forgive us for all our carelessness, 
inattention, and hardness of hesi^rt; forgive 
us for having been far from Thee in mind, 
when our lips and outward expression seemed 
near to Thee. Lord, will it be so for ever ? 
Shall we ever hear and not heed? And when 
our life is drawing near to its end, as this 

5—2 
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day is now, shall we tben feel that we have 
lived without Thee in the world, and that we 
are dvinf]r unfortnven ? 

Gracious Father, be pleased to touch our 
hearts in time with trouble, with sorrow, with 
sickness, with disappointment, with anything 
that may hinder them from bemg hard to the 
end, and leading us to eternal ruin. 

Thou knowest our particular temptations 
here. Kelp us with Thy Holy Spirit to 
struggle against them. Save us from being 
ashamed of Thee, and of our duty. Save us 
from the base and degrading fear of one 
another. Save us from idleness and thought- 
lessness. Save us from the sin of falsehood 
and lying. Save us from unkindness and self- 
ishness, caring only for ourselves and not for 
Thee, and for our neighbours. 

Thou who knowest all our weaknesses, save 
us from ourselves, and our own evil hearts. 
Renew us with Thy Spirit to walk as becomed 
those whom Thou hast redeemed, through 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 

The instruction in religious knowledge would 
be a good deal regulated by the requirements 
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of the public examinations. These, whether 
for the local or the regular University course, 
are designedly comprehensive. Besides these, 
accurate scriptural study would be required 
from all, and some standard works generally 
accepted might be selected for the tutors' 
guidance. The Bible itself has its undisputed 
as well as its disputed portions. The same 
may be said of Christian theological literature. 
There are works of great and good men which 
all would put upon a student's list, just as there 
are hymns in which no good man of any de- 
nomination ever hesitates to join, even though 
they may contain more or less than others that 
he specially approves. And happily these ac- 
cepted works are not so few that the limited 
time of a young student's preparation need ever 
be wasted fot want of Subject-matter. Again, 
at the risk of being thought a mere worshipper 
of one name, " Untus addictus jurare in verba 
magistri^^ I would suggest that Arnold's 
sermons, though they have been followed by 
a whole literature of religious instruction for 
youth, are yet unsurpassed in the special merit 
of simplicity, of force, and of sympathy with 
the reverent yet questioning spirit of those who 
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are travelling throngh the uncertain border- 
land between children and men. The lapse 
of more than a generation since the writer's 
death entitles writings that have any special 
excellence of their kind to be adopted among 
text-books, and I submit that these sermons 
have merit which may place them by the side 
of Butler and Paley. I have the peculiar plea- 
sure of possessing a volume of these sermons, 
in which the author of the " Christian Year " 
inserted at my request, and with assurance of 
unfeigned esteem for his early friend, the 
signature "John Keble." The differences be- 
tween Keble and Arnold were, it is well 
known, very grave, and it is possible that their 
respective schools of thought may prove more 
and more divergent. But they were college 
friends because they were almost boys at 
college. There is an age at which religious 
and intellectual activity tends more to unity 
than difference. It is where boys are growing 
together into men. There is a place, the 
genius of which is favourable to the inter- 
mixture of religious with other aspirations. It 
is where boys, fresh from home or school, begin 
to mingle with those who are proud that they 
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belong to a University, and in study and pur- 
pose claim to have all the world opened to 
them. That Oxford will ever admit a similar 
institution to that which Cambridge is en- 
couraging,^ and allow an ^'Arnold College" 
to make the preparation of English school- 
masters a special object in the University which 
he so loyally loved, is more than I am at present 
allowed to expect, though it is one of the 
** suggestions" I have been bold to make. 
But I may, at least, hazard the assertion that 
whatever Keble did towards carrying Christian 
thought and feeling into the region of culture 
and taste, Arnold did as much towards carry- 
ing the same pure influences into the sphere of 
action and real life. 



CHAPTEE VL 

AN EDUCATIONAL PROVINCE. 

AS a desire for public education becomes 
diflfused through the middle classes, the re- 
vival of old, and establishment of new schools 
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and colleges force on the question, by what 
system are these nnmerons institations to be 
regulated ? Are enlarged powers, not only of 
renovating the constitution, but of controlling 
the administration of endowed schools, to be 
given to the Endowed Schools Commission^ 
or more directlv to the Education Committee 
of the Privv Council? Is a central educa- 
tional council for the examination and certifi- 
cation of all masters and schools, as sketched 
in !Mf . Forster s Endowed Schools Bill (No. 2), 
to be constituted? In short, are all middle- 
school masters to become State teachers, and 
the schools and colleges State institutions? 
There are many who think that no greater 
calamity could befall England than such a 
centnilizatiim. There are some who doubt 
whether the benefits of our extended ele- 
mentary education are not dearly purchased 
at the cost of an army of State teachers, 
already numbering more than 16,000, and 
verv shortlv to be doubled. If the middle 
classes are drawn into the same or a similar 
system, can the result be anything but a death 
blow to all originality, and to that indepen- 
dence of character which, if not virtue itself, 
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is the inseparable condition of ull personal 
and national excellence ? 

Without, however, declaiming against dan- 
gers of which men are sufficiently aware, I 
will roughly attempt to sketch an alternative 
system which might possess all the advan- 
tages of a State system, and yet have a 
machinery and influence quite independent of 
the government of the day, and as free as 
possible of political parties; and above all 
find in a plurality of honourable and self- 
regulating centres, an adequate controlling 
authority not inconsistent with spontaneous 
vigour and emulation. The accompanying 
diagram, though fanciful in appearance, may 
serve to show how a complete system may 
be organized, which shall be independent of 
any one centre. It is not worth more than 
a glance, but a glance will show that England 
might, for educational (or other) purposes, be 
conveniently divided into four provinces ; and 
if Cambridge were taken as the centre of the 
Eastern province, Oxford of the Western, Lon- 
don of the Southern, and York (or some other 
place) of the Northern, in each of these centres 
an educational council might be appointed for 
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the conduct of local examinations, for the 
registration of masters and schools, and for 
the supervision of the endowed and other re- 
cognized schools within the province. The 
independence of these councils might be abso- 
lute within their several provinces, without, 
however, limiting to these provinces the range 
of their examinations and certificates. That 
honourable emulation which only indepen- 
dence can sustain might have full vigour. 
But the limitation of local jurisdiction would 
ensure that the whole country should be 
covered. The local examinations might ema- 
nate independently from the four centres, and 
those of London and York be held, for con- 
venience, at Easter and Michaelmas, as those 
of Oxford and Cambridge are actually held 
at Midsummer and Christmas. For all ordi- 
nary purposes of examination, the certificates 
of the several centres might be equivalent, but 
one xmiversity might be free to give special 
prominence to one branch of studies, as 
science, another to another, as languages. 
The one imposed duty on each ^ centre should 
be to supplement, to the schools within its 
own province, by its own examinations, what- 
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ever ground had not been covered during the 
previous year by the other centres. 

In indicating on the diagram these local 
examinations by a series of triple ladders, I 
am illustrating a suggestion I ventured to 
make in a paper read at the Social Science 
Congress last year. At present, the University 
local examinations are conducted in two main 
divisions, for juniors under sixteen, and for 
seniors under eighteen years of age. If these 
were supplemented by a distinct preliminary 
examination, the whole range between the 
elementary and the higher schools might be 
spanned, and there would result a public and 
popular gauge by which the various schools 
might gradually be adjusted to the work of 
first, second, and third-grade teaching. A 
few extracts from that paper will sufficiently 
explain the suggestion it has occurred to me to 
make. 

Though, perhaps, it may seem to some on first 
thoughts a formidable undertaking to examine all the 
secondary schools of England, and though if one general 
examining council were formed by the State, its official 
staff would be a serious addition even to the elastic 
Ciyil-servant list of these generous days, yet the same 
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work undertaken by the Universities, and distributed 
among their graduates, resident and non-resident, would 
be to a great degree no real burden or strain, but a quiet 
conversion of much unwilling inertia into cheerful activity. 
This distributive power of a University has not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently considered by those who advocate the 
transfer of all examinations to an official council in' 
London. It really admits of indefinite expansion, and 
even those who have obtained local certificates with 
honours might, on their responsibility being ascertained, 
be employed in extending the examinations by which 
they themselves were tested and approved. 

And here, perhaps, is the place in which I may best in- 
dicate what extension of the present University exanrina- 
tions would be necessary in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the secondary schools and the nation generally. 

It has been recommended that aU secondary schools 
shall be classified into three grades, and confined by 
authority within the limits of age and studies respectively 
assigned to each grade. Without committing myself to 
an assent to this proposal, which if arbitrarily carried 
out might be far too Procrustean in its first operations, 
and too stereotypic in its general results, I quite admit 
that a threefold classification would broadly and suffi- 
ciently include all schools above the elementary, and 
below the higher public schools. But I venture to think 
that the advantages of this classification would be better 
attained by a triple system of public examinations than 
by any arbitrary allocation of the schools themselves. 
My suggestion would be that the present Local Examina- 
tions, which are on a dual system, providing for seniors 
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and juniors, with a preliminary portion for each, should 
be extended into a triple system, by separating that 
preliminary portion, and making of it an examination 
applicable to "third-grade" schools. The "junior*' 
examination would then generally test the "second 
grade," and the "senior" the "first grade" schools. 
Then those schools which, in the opinion of their masters 
and governing bodies, had better confine themselves to 
one or other grade, would regulate th^ir studies principally 
by one or other of these examinations, while some schools 
would practically include all three grades in their own 
organization, and others would rise or fall from circum- 
stajices or merit. 

These three examinations should, I conceive, to some 
extent overlap each other, and would thus serve, not hke 
one rigid ladder, but lik^ ascending and descending plat- 
forms constantly playing, to enable students with ad- 
vancing age and merit to ascend regularly from the lower 
to the higher grades ; and at the same time to mark for 
stimulus or reprobation those who, still professing to be 
scholars, were standing still or falling back in the pro- 
portionate progress of their compeers. The present local 
examinations do not span the whole interval between 
elementary and higher education, but leave unpenetrated 
a broad stratum of the lower middle-class and third-grade 
schools. Unless some great check and relapse occurs in 
the progress of elementary education, this neglected por- 
tion of the oozzmmnity will be drawn into the Government 
system from beneath, and greatly add to the momentum 
with which that system is tending to become dominant in 
England. The legitimate wish of the country is that there 
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should be an educational ladder reaching from the low^ 
to the higher grades, both of learning and of social position. 
We can conceive of this ladder either as thmst up from 
below by the force of a centrahzed power embedded in 
the masses of the population, or as let down from above 
by the spontaneous action, generous or interested, of the 
upper classes and the higher institutions. In either case, 
if the whole middle mass is to be penetrated, a strain and 
effort is implied which would be avoided if an inter- 
mediate series of self-adjusting ladders could be devised, 
each resting on a local basis, and each reaching to an 
assigned level. Then the whole scale of social gradations 
on the one hand, and the full range of studies on the 
other, might be comprehended in one complete, though 
free and elastic, system. In such a system the following 
important principles might be combined: — 1. In lieu of 
one predominant Government centre, three, or perhaps 
four, free University centres might be entrusted with the 
work of regulating and conducting the pubhc examina- 
tions. 2. In co-operation with these Universities, three 
or four educational provinces might be charged, each 
within their' respective portions of the nation, with the 
general grouping of examination-centres, of endowments, 
and of schools and colleges. 8. These larger groups 
might again be subdivided into their own counties, 
boroughs, and unions of parishes, each to become local 
educational areas, with a corresponding adaptation of the 
three grades of secondary examination, the senior, the 
junior, and the preliminary, and a further local adjust- 
ment of endowments and schools*. 
Eeverting to a suggestion that the gr^at energies and 
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aspirations of what are called the manufacturing districts, 
that is, of the Northern and Midland portion of the king- 
dom, might be drawn into a new University system, with 
Eugby for its base, we should in that case have Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Eugby, four equidistant centres, 
whence the circuits of the local examinations could be 
systematically conducted. From each of these centres 
once, annually, though in different quarters of the year,^a 
full course of triple examinations would traverse the 
country. The several examinations would be, on the 
whole, of equal value in the respective portions, though 
freedom in the selection and appraisement of subjects 
would be maintained. One class of studies might obtain 
greater prontdnence than another, according to the older 
traditions or present bias* of the several Universities. 
Thus, careful observation in one case, facile communica- 
tion in another, correct reasoning in a third, and appre- 
ciative taste in the fourth, might be the favourite objects 
of the examiners, and without any imfaimess give a 
colouring to the examination. Monotony and uniformity, 
the great danger of all systems, would be avoided. Free 
play would be given to the preference of parents, students, 
and teachers, in selecting such of the examinations as the 
after destination, the natural taste, or the necessary train- 
ing of individuals or classes might require. But the chief 
advantage of four University centres would be found in the 
greater scope given to the training of secondary teachers. 
I take it to be assumed by all who know somethiifg of the 
practical problem of middle-class, and indeed of higher, 
education, that in future some training of masters in the 
art of tuition, in addition to certificates of knowledge, will 
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be insisted on. Where can these future training institu- 
tions be founded with the best prospect of teaching the 
req[uired art without separating the technical accomplish- 
ment from the wider influences of general kuowledge and 
culture ? The simplest answer is, place such institutions 
in the very focus of the University systems. Let Cam- 
bridge and Oxford each have not only their graduated 
series of examinations and local circuits, but also their 
training colleges for teachers, with competent staff and 
apphances. And if it is reasonable to suppose that, with- 
out excessive effort, Oxford ajid Cambridge could not 
between <!*hem expect to cover more than haK the wide 
field of national education, the deficiency might be sup- 
plied by corresponding training institutions, planted in the 
metropohs and in some convenient Northern or Midland 
centre, such as I have suggested in naming Eugby, or 
what, perhaps, would be on some grounds a better centre, 
York. The future masters of England would not then be 
all of one type, though none need fall below a definite 
standard. Wherever classical or mathematical teaching 
might be specially in demand, an Oxford or Cambridge 
master would, in addition to his personal attainments, 
bring assurance that his training had been of th^ best kind. 
Similarly, if modem languages or appUed science were 
preferred, the London or the Northern Universities might 
be presumed to have given ip the masters trained in them 
the best possible guidance. At the same time, each train- 
ing college being by supposition planted within a Univer- 
sity, no branch of knowledge need be ignored in any, 
but competence and excellence in all siibjects would be 
encouraged. 
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The sucoessful estabKshment of training institutions for 
secondary masters within the Universities would, perhaps, 
principally depend on such arrangements being made as 
would make their influence and attraction felt at an earlier 
age, if not in somewhat lower strata of society, than is the 
case in the existing system of undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. A modification of the pupil-teacher system might 
apply to schools far above the elementary. And now that it 
is insisted that the benefit of endowments ought to be 
assigned solely according to merit, i,e. according to the 
abiHty and perseverance of students as ascertained through 
competitive examinations, it is a fair question to ask 
whether endowments so apportioned should not be re- 
garded somewhat in the nature of apprenticeships, binding 
those who receive the emoluments to make some after 
repayment, or to communicate as teachers to other learners 
some of the advantages they, through the founders' pro- 
vision, have themselves enjoyed. We must remember 
that the term "merit," or ** earning," imphes service 
rendered to others, and involves a principle which is 
entirely neglected when the reward of public endowments 
is appropriated to those who have been rendering service 
only to themselves. So important, indeed, is it to the 
commimity that as many as possible should be stimulated 
to exertion, even for their own advantage, that public 
honour may very properly wait upon distinguished per- 
sonal acquirements. But emoluments, as distinct from 
honours, when assigned for "merit," ought to be either a 
reward for past or a pledge for future services. There is 
frequently a well-founded disappointment and even disgust 
at the result of endowments, when it is found that they 
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merely have helped the idle to enjoy themselves, and the 
ignorant to wear badges of learning. But that disappoint- 
ment and disgust are not altogether removed when the 
gifts of benefactors become merely so much addition to the 
gains of the clever, the savings of the careful, and the 
prosperity of the prosperous. 

I must not dwell further on this subject, now, except to 
repeat that any institutions intended to produce masters 
for the future schools should, while centering in the Uni- 
versities, be made to descend lower than the ordinary 
University limits of age and station ; and further, b^ so 
combined with general and local endowments as to ensure 
to the whole nation, and to successive generations, the 
ultimate advantage of improved teaching over and beyond 
the immediate benefit to individuals already gifted by 
Providence, or to locaHties favoured by founders. 

But while the Universities, acting at once independently 
and in concert among themselves, might undertake 
generally the conduct of examinations and the training 
of masters, it should devolve on those really interested — 
the inhabitants, the citizens — to sustain the machinery 
through which these examinations and teachers are to be 
brought in connection with schools, pubhc, semi-public, 
or private, and so educate, in ascending yet harmonious 
grades, the whole population. For this purpose some- 
thing more (some would say something less) than an 
Endowed Schools Commission is necessary. While 
heartily agreeing with the Schools Inquiry Commission 
that a county organization would ultimately be the best, I 
venture to think that as an intermediate step a simpler 
and more massive grouping than that of the registration 
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counties would be practicable and efficient. Four educa- 
tional provinces, a northern, southern, eastern, and western, 
each with an educational council and office of its own, 
closely connected with on^ or other of the Universities, 
would, I imagine, call into existence and expression that 
effective public opinion without which any educational 
reforms are so difficult to attempt, and so barren when 
effected. 

Much disappointment has been felt that the Govern- 
ment when dealing With secondary education did not 
attempt to carry out the provincial portion of the recom- 
mendations of the Schools Inquiry Commission, but 
cozifined themselves to the creation of a Central Endowed 
Schools Commission, while indicating their purpose to 
create also a Central Examining Council. It has been 
explained that the Government did not disapprove of the 
"local " recommendations, but was deterred from dealing 
with them by the great difficulty it foresaw in determining 
any principle upon which provincial or county educational 
authorities should be appointed. ,At a time when the 
whole local machinery of England is confessedly out of 
gear, and the statesman who shall be able to restore or 
replace it, if born, has not yet been indicated by any 
premonitory success, a Government may, perhaps, be 
pardoned which hesitated to embarrass further the creak- 
ing and groaning wheels with any share of the troublesome 
work of Educational Eeform. There is, however, room 
to think that the difficulties which have notoriously 
checked and jeopardised the operd^tion of the Endowed 
Schools Conunission would have been^emoved or lessened 
if the problem, as proposed for practical solution by the 
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Inquiry Commission, had been grappled with in its 
integrity. As it is there is a real danger that more 
harm than good will have been done to the cause of 
education. A snubbed commission, an arrested reform, 
are ominous of discouragement and stagnation, to be 
followed by the violence and confiscation which have, so 
far, been both menaced and feared rather in imagination 
than reality. The Conservative reaction will have set 
in before a Liberal impxQse has been effectually received. 
It is, however, possible, that a political lull may offer a 
favourable opportunity for re-considering *the difi&culty 
about local education which has confessedly baffled those 
entrusted with the charge of secondary school legislation. 
There are four distinct interests concerned in public 
education. There is the interest of the instructor; of 
the instructed ; of the community, local or general ; and 
lastly, of the property embarked. The two former inte- 
rests will probably be best confided for protection and 
representation to the Universities as their operations and 
influence are extended. The interest of the commimity, 
whether small or large — a district, a borough, a county, 
or a province — can be readily represented through the 
magnates and notables, the Lords-Lieutenant, the Mayors, 
the Chairmen, &c. The interest of the educational 
property would, I believe, be best secured by combining, 
as far as possible, in joint undertakings, the commiercial 
principle with the endowed principle, that is, by a union 
of directors and trustees, the one representing ordinary 
capital, the other endowed capital. The more education 
is becoming every year an object of desire in all classes, 
the more does the commercial principle apply to it. What 
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people are anxious jbo buy will not really be given, but 
sold; though the halo of endowment may somewhat 
bewilder both tutor and parent, and, whether by corusca- 
tion or obfuscation, take school and college bills out of 
the ordinary complexion of commercial transactions. One 
important result of the general demand for education 
should be that the capital of endowments should pass 
gradually from its present positi6n of secure investment 
to that of productive, if hazarded, employment. Unless 
this is done the endowments will continue to have an 
obstructive e£fect. They will ^hinder the free operation 
of ordinary capital, and perpetuate the discreditable state 
which now characterises the secondary education of 
England, which may be summarised as ineffective 
grammar schools, supplemented by unsuccessful com- 
mercial schools. 

The suggestions I have ventured to make in reply to the 
questions proposed are: — 1. That the University Local 
Examinations be extended so as to cover the whole range 
of secondary schools, and sustained in three divisions, 
"senior," "jimior," and "preliminary," applicable sever- 
ally to firstj second, and third grade schools. 2. That 
training colleges for secondary masters should be estab- 
lished in each University, and that these training colleges 
should be adapted to receive students at a younger age 
than that at which they are now ordinarily admitted into 
the Universities, in order that the influence of the Univer- 
sity may be felt at a lower level of society than it now 
reaches. 3. That the University system should cover the 
country by adding to Oxford, and Cambridge, and London, 
a Northern or Midland University, and so distributing the 
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greater work which the country is beginning to expect 
from Universities into four centres. 4. That instead of 
one educational council in London, four proyinoial 
councils, each connected with a University, should group 
the middle classes, with the secondary schools and exami- 
nations, into a northern, southern, eastern, and western 
system. 5. That subordinate to these provinces, the 
counties, boroughs, and unions of parishes should each 
become educational areas ; and, (6) lastly, that the 
administration of the endowed property should be con- 
ducted more and more on commercial principles, the 
capital being embarked in the business of education, and 
the accruing profits assigned so as to advance education 
as a whole; and, while paying due regard to founders' 
special intentions, to ensure that their combined benefac- 
tions shall (as they would indisputably have desired) 
confer progressive benefit on the nation at large. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AUTHORITY AND ADMINISTRATION/ 

IF the schools of England should ever be 
brought under some such provincial organiza- 
tion as I have suggested, distinguished by 
University centres, it would be necessary to 
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determine carefully the several sources of 
authority and the respective limits of admin- 
istration. Simply as an indicating signal to 
arrest attention, I will try to sketch a scheme 
of school government with subordinated func- 
tions and areas. 

1. My /first postulate is that the several grades 
of public middle- class schools shall correspond 
with already recognised civil divisions of the 
country, so as to have in all cases a familiar 
local basis to rest upon. Just as the elementary 
schools are distributed by parishes or parochial 
school-districts, so I Would connect the schools 
immediately above the elementary, ^'.e., the 
third-grade middle schools, with the union or 
enlarged parochial township. It may be ex- 
pected that the union will become more and 
more an important civil division, and it is 
possible that some of the obsolete or scattered 
functions of parishes may be revived or re- 
combined in the wider area, and that these 
larger districts, at least in the case of the rm-al 
unions, may merge their merely pauperised 
associations among more honourable attiibutes, 
and be incorporated with municipal powers. 
Nothing VTOtild more tend to give a new dignity 
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to the union than that it should be accepted 
as the basis of the super-elementary schools, 
and perhaps gradually draw the elementary 
schools themselves into a position of less de- 
pendence on State grants and religious rivalry. 

The second-grade schools I would assign, 
for the range of their work and its control, to 
counties, single, or contiguous and united ; and 
the first-grade schools to larger divisions, con- 
sisting of three or more counties. In order 
efifectually to carry out this civil and local 
distribution, I should like to see the larger 
towns (say with a population over 150,000) 
taking rank as counties. 

2. My second assumption is that the autho- 
rities of the several schools in the union, the 
county, and the division, might be partially 
subordinated to each other, and find their 
ultimate appeal and control in the educational 
centre of the province, which is to be a Uni- 
versity: subject, of course, in the rare cases 
requiring its intervention, to a supreme national 
authority. Thus there would be reference jfrom 
the educational council of the union to that 
of the county, and from the county to the 
division, and from the division, lastly, to the 
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provincial centre, and thence, if really neces- 
sary, to the Government. 

3. My third expectation is that a satisfactory 
source of authority would be found' in the 
ownership and charge of the educational pro- 
perty. If a School Fund were formed for each 
district — divided into shares with limited 
liability, so that the school capital of the 
district, in the shape of school buildings, sites, 
and furniture, could be easily valued into this 
fund, with the addition of any reserve property 
— ^then both private individuals interested in the 
district, and also the trustees of endowments, 
might be reasonably expected to become share- 
holders, and in proportion to their shares 
would be entitled to election of trustees, 
directors, or governors. This ownership, actual 
or entrusted, of school property seems to me, 
after much reflection, to be the only sound 
source of authority in a system that is intended 
to be public, without State subsidy or direct 
official administration. A moderated desire for 
commercial profit, combined with an honour- 
able concern for public interest, would, I be- 
lieve, in any district bring together out of the 
gentry, fanners, and tradesmen, a body who 
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would do their best (and perhaps, on the whole, 
the best) for the schools entrusted to their care. 
Such a body would partially, at least, be 
annually renewed by election of the share- 
holders, but it would be well that a portion of 
the governing authority should be permanently 
constituted, and that to this permanent portion 
the appointment or removal of the head-masters 
should be solely intrusted. This reserve seems 
to me essential in order to sustain the pro- 
fessional status of the teachers. Head-master- 
ships, indeed, will not in future be either 
freeholds or sinecures in England. But it is 
most important, in order to call out the best 
men and their best energies, to give them the 
confidence that they shall not be liable to mere 
capricious interference. 

As schools multiply, head-masters will be 
in demand, and the difficulty, which grows 
with our complicated civilization, of finding 
men fit by nature, as well as training, for 
high responsibility will be sorely felt. Ex-' 
travagant estimates have perhaps been formed 
of the pecuniary reward that should attract 
and await their services. But, certainly, the 
emoluments of a head-master should place 
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him, if a prudent man, out of the reach of 
excessive family anxieties. He should be 
free and willing to live in, and for, as well 
as by, his school. The first personal recom- 
mendation of a head-master should be, I think, 
the peculiar gift of a quick and accurate dis- 
cernment of character. He may be very 
simple-minded, in the sense of having had no 
great communication with the world and its 
aflFairs, but it is essential that he should have 
a quick and true insight into the latent capa- 
bilities and subtle peculiarities of his pupils, 
and of his assistant-masters. His mistakes or 
inadvertences may be a life's detriment to 
those, whose good or evil tendencies he failed 
to observe, to foster, or to check. He assumes 
the locus parentis^ and should know, by 
vicarious instinct, what parents generally do 
know of their children's dispositions. But 
while able to know others, even to their more 
secret ' qualities, the head-master should be 
himself transparent. Boys are penetrating 
beings, and unless they see through a man 
(or a book) they are apt to feel an aversion to 
what baffles them. Besides this' moral per- 
ception and moral tmnsparency, which are 
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the best gifts a master can covet, there is, of 
course, need that he should have a corre- 
sponding intellectual penetration, that he 
should see clearly and thoroughly, from sur- 
face to principle, whatever he undertakes to 
teach; and, again, this keen perception of 
truth should be accompanied by great readi- 
ness of communication, checked only by the 
duty of eliciting search, and enforcing work. 
Lastly, he should have physical vigour, or, 
at least, animal spirits. If denseness and 
cloudiness are a boy's aversion, flatness and 
dulness are his abomination. In short, the 
keen eye, the open countenance, the vigorous 
presence, to know, to be known, to be felt, 
— ^these are the qualities of character and 
intellect which seem to me most requisite 
in one who is to reign supreme in a boy's 
world. 

The question whether assistant-masters shall 
be appointed and removed by the head-master 
alone, without appeal, is very important, and 
obtaining much attention. My own opinion* 
is that, provided the head-master is required 
to communicate his appointments and dis- 
missals to the chairman of the governing 
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body, and that the chairman, at his discretion, 
is at liberty to ask or receive explanations or 
communications from the subordinates affected 
by the head-master's action, all that is neces- 
sary and equitable will be secured. The 
head-master's responsibility will be inviolate, 
but cognizance of his conduct will also be 
ensured, and if either a gross act of unfair- 
ness, or persistent minor indiscretions, become 
known to the chairman, he would have the 
opportunity, and with it the duty, first, of 
private V remonstrance, and ultimately of repre- 
sentation to the permanent trustees. Having 
been called to hold the office of chairman of 
trustees and directors in Devonshire, in Nor- 
folk, and now recently in Cambridge, I may 
be allowed to say that it seems to me an 
office singularly suitable to the maintenance 
of kind and just relationships between the 
several authorities and subordinates implied 
in public educational institutions. 

In a complete provincial system, the chair- 
men of the several union councils would pro- 
bably be members of the educational council 
of the county, and the county chairmen again 
would have seats in the divisional council; 
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while the chairmen of the divisions would, with 
some special University appointments, constitute 
the council of the province. 

Assuming an^ average union to consist of 
20,000 inhabitants, and a county (single or 
imited) of 400,000 ; and that three such coun- 
ties would compose a division, and three 
divisions a province, there would be 180 union 
councils, nine county councils and three divi- 
sional councils to each province. Perhaps twelve 
would be a convenient number for a union to 
furnish of trustees and directors, while the 
county council, and the divisional, as represent- 
ing wider areas, might be composed of twenty or 
thirty members. The central provincial council, 
again, might be more effective as a smaller body, 
and be limited to twelve or eighteen. 

I have endeavoured to arrive at an estimate 
of the capital that might be required if a 
complete series of schools for all grades were 
once fully equipped, and organized in a pro- 
vince. It will be imderstood that the same 
estimates would approximately apply to girls, 
and is in fact only a moiety of what I should 
be glad to see actively employed. Accepting the 
estimate of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
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that the middle classes ought to furnish sixteen 
schoolboys in every thousand of the population, 
I have calculated^ to the best of my judgment, 
that they might be assigned to the several 
grades in about the following proportions. Two 
to the first grade, seven to the second, and seven 
to the thu'd grade ; and that, on the average, of 
the first-grade boys one would be a boarder, 
and one a day scholar; of the second grade 
three would be boarders, and four day scho- 
lars ; while, of the third grade, one only would 
be a boarder - to six day boys. I have also 
estimated that the capital, per boy, of boarding 
schools, might average in the first grade, lOOZ. ; 
in the second, 101. ; and in the third, 50Z. Again, 
for the day schools, 20/., 15?., and 10/., may 
be taken for the average capital, per boy, in 
the several grades. This calculation gives an 
aggregate capital of 500Z. per 1000 of popula- 
tion, or 105. per head ; and if only approximately 
correct, it furnishes a very ready reckoner for 
ascertaining the capital required in any given 
area. Those who will take the trouble to apply 
it either to a union, or a county, or a wider dis- 
trict will not find that the task of supplementing 
the existing schools with whatever capital may be 
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necessary to bring good schools of three grades 
fairly within the reach of all middle-class 
families need be considered very formidable. 

The great deficiency I suppose would be found 
in third-grade schools if these are to be distinct 
from, and superior to, the elementary schools. 
But even if no existing schools were available, 
and my estimate for the requirements in this 
grade were doubled in order to provide equal 
advantages for girls, the necessary capital for 
a union of 20,000 inhabitants would be only 
4400Z. The rental or ratable value of such 
a union would vary from 5?. per inhabitant in 
the Western to 6?. in the Eastern counties ; and 
may be set down at 110,000?. If, therefore, 
the whole of the capital for third-grade schools 
were borrowed, the interest would not amount to 
a half-penny rate. But, on the assumption that 
these schools are to be self-supporting, and to 
pay 5 per cent, dividend to shareholders, it 
ought not to be diflScult to raise a third of the 
capital, or 1500Z. in local shares. If, as I would 
venture to recommend, the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners were empowered and required to 
make advances out of the capital of local en- 
dowments for the pui-pose of building requisite 
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schools in the neighbourhood of the several 
endowments, provided a minimum interest 
equal to that of the present investments T^ere 
guaranteed, then the rem?iining two-thirds 
would, in many unions, be at once forthcoming 
from this source, and the needed schools might 
be provided without delay. 

Again, for the second-grade schools, in a 
county of 400,000 mhabitants 108,000/. would 
be the outside capital required for boys, and 
probably 200,000/. ample for boys and girls. 
Whatever addition to the existing endowed, 
proprietary and private schools would be re- 
quired, might be provided by raising two-thirds 
of the capital in private shares, and borrowing 
one-third of the endowments. I beg it may 
be observed that my suggestion to advance the 
capital of endowments, as distinct from their 
income, for the building of new schools in areas 
contiguous to but more extensive than the 
places intended by the founders, is in no way 
liable to the imputation of confiscation, or inter- 
ference with founders' intentions. The trusts 
would not be impoverished ; their income need 
not be diverted; but this investment of their 
capital would promote the general education 

7 
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which founders may, of all persons, be pre- 
sumed to have had at heart. I am less anxious 
to propose the help of endowed capital for the 
building of first-grade schools, because these 
higher schools would not only supply an edu- 
cation which wealthier parents will value, but 
as soon as ever a fair system was at work they 
would receive a share of those deserving scholars 
whom the income of endowments ought to be con- 
stantly lifting out of the lower grades. Good 
first-grade schools should be always good invest- 
ments, as they would receive at the flood the 
stream of applicants for higher teaching, who 
either from their own resources or from exhibi- 
tions and scholarships would be able with com- 
parative ease to defiray its cost. Such schools 
might be so conducted that their shares, even 
with a limit to the dividend, would be in request. 
But of course there can be no reason why the 
capital of endowments especially applicable to 
the higher schools, and particularly university 
and college endowments, should not be so in- 
vested. Indeed, I look forward to a time when 
the value of school funds, whether debentures," 
or ordinary shares, may be a topic of interest 
to Fellows and Bursars. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



TUITION, EXAMINATIONS, AND SUPERVISION. 



IT would be presumption on my part to say 
much on the subject of studies, and teachers. 
My own experience as a teacher has been 
limited to the almost paternal relations of a pri- 
vate tutor. I have abstained from interference 
with the discretion of the two very competent 
head-masters of the county schools in which I 
am directly interested. I have thought that on 
the whole the general studies of such schools 
may with advantage be regulated by the public 
local examinations of a university ; and that 
those examinations may be made so comprehen- 
sive as to offer an ample selection of studies, 
whether for classes or individuals. These 
general competitive examinations, when once 
a school has adjusted its work to them,, do not 
necessarily entail the evils of cramming or 
over-pressure. The '^ senior " examinations 
might perhaps eventually include a wider range 
of subjects, Arid the ^' first-gi-ade " provincial 

7 o 
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schools should generally be large enough to 
command a staflF of masters who would, iu addi- 
tion to the common subjects taught to all, be 
able with special capability to take charge 
among them of distinct branches of advanced 
study. 

It has been a question much discussed in 
agricultural circles — what are the best school- 
studies for an intending farmer? Ought any 
special preparation for his destined career to be 
attempted at school? Many will 'think that 
this is both desirable [and practicable, if only it 
is recognised that a branch is not a root, and 
that special studies should grow out of general, 
notfgeneral out of special. A school or college 
in which agriculture is the main subject of 
instruction, and others are made subordinate, is 
very likely to sacrifice the man to the metier^ 
with ultimate detriment to both. But good 
schools, especially in rural districts, might with- 
out injury to their general instruction turn 
boys' minds towards some at least of those facts 
and recurrences of nature, the correct obser- 
vation, the careful comparison, and obedient 
following of which are essential io a farmer's 
real success. As yet few capable teachers or 
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professors of knowledge applied to agriculture 
are to be met with. Yet surely for the educa- 
tors of a great country to take for granted the 
non-scientific character of an occupation, in 
conducting which the most numerous and not 
the least influential class above the industrial 
are directly engaged, is not reasonable. Of 
education and agriculture it may be said that 
they are both sciences, of teaching and farming 
that they are both arts, the principles and rules 
of w^hich may be learnt systematically. How 
to -select and regulate the productive forces 
of nature so that man may benefit by the 
increase is an object that must ever invite 
and reward man's highest efforts of mind 
and will; and to prepare the mind and will 
of the boy for the after-eflForts of the man is 
the proper object, and should be the practical 
work, of education. It is true that no amount 
of general education can come amiss to a 
farmer. He who must live a good deal by 
himself, and for many hours of his life and in 
his main struggle be his own only companion, 
cannot have too many avenues early opened 
to him into the thoughts and doings of his 
fellowmen. But reckoning the limited years 
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he can afford for preparation, it is very possible 
that ' there may be in those years a great waste 
of time and resource, unless while receiving the 
best general instruction within his reach he 
should also be learning as soon as possible how 
to direct his studies towards the main purpose 
of his life. And here it may be that a real 
advance and improvement in education gene- 
rally is yet to be made. The conflict, often 
disastrous, between earning and learning, be- 
tween studying to live and living to study, 
between school time {^.e. leisure time) and work 
time, may in all classes be mitigated, though it 
can never disappear. Whether, indeed, the 
strong measure of legal compulsion by which 
the child, helping his father to win the honest 
bread, is to be forced back in his early steps 
towards a certain independence, to swell the 
number of those who are to earn for their 
schoolmaster a Government grant by " at- 
fendance,'' is likely to produce any beneficial 
effect on the labourer's education, many must 
gravely doubt. But outside the range of arbi- 
trary educational laws it may well be urged 
that instead of sacrifixjing general instruction to 
special, or special to general, an earlier blend- 
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ing of the two may be attempted and continued 
without detriment to either. Only to effect 
and sustain this interfusion of studies there must 
be constant communication between expe- 
rienced practitioners in the various occupations 
and professions on the one hand, and the 
leaders of education on the other ; those, in 
fact, who by determining the range of the 
public examinations will practically have it in 
their power to include or exclude special 
studies upon the time-tables of public schools. 

Without deciding on any details, the studies 
of middle-class schools may broadly be grouped 
into five main divisions : — 

1. English. — Including, besides correct read- 
ing and writing, so much arithmetic, history, 
geography, literature and political economy, as 
the age of the different classes will allow, and 
the general expectation of the public will call 
for. This division would apply to all the 
scholars, and would naturally include religious 
instruction. 

2. Languages^ both ancient and modern^ and 
specially French and German in the latter, 
Latin and Greek in the former. The in- 
struction (as in the case of English) would in 
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each language extend beyond correct grammar 
to an enlarged knowledge of history, geography 
and literature, with the moral, political, and 
, social studies connected. 

3. Mathematics. — Including the principles 
and laws of time and space, and also of mind 
and matter, so feir as they have been exactly 
determined. 

4. Science^ pursuing the universal laws of 
nature into detailed departments, as chemistry, 
mechanics, animal and vegetable life, &c. 

5. Art^ teaching the processes by which 
men's genius and labour have subdued the 
forms and forces of nature to useful and en- 
joyable purposes, e.g.^ drawing, music, archi- 
tecture, agriculture. 

Every school above the elementary should, 
in some slight measure, teach each of these 
divisions if it is to be a public school. Thus, 
Latin or French in a third-grade school, Latin, 
or French, or German in a second-grade school 
should be oflFered to all, and required of at least 
a third of the scholars. In a first-grade school 
Greek should be added, not only because it 
is retained in the University compulsory ex- 
aminations, but because it should certainly be 
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required of all teachers aspiring to be head- 
masters of first-grade schools. A man who 
cannot read the Greek Testament, and has no 
conception of Homer, can have no pretensions 
to be with any pre-eminence an instructor of 
English youth, or a king of English boys. I 
do not, however, urge that high classical 
attainments should be indispensable for the 
head-master of first-grade provincial schools. 
He should, like the head-masters of the schools 
of lower grades, be qualified to excel in teach- 
ing that essential portion of the studies to be 
required firom all the students, viz., the English 
section. He should also have proved his 
excellence in one or other of these divisions 
— Languages,* Mathematics, Science or Art, 
and possess a practical acquaintance with the 
remainder. Thus he should be able to teach 
in the highest form all the highest branches 
of the English section, and also the highest 
branches of either languages, mathematics, 
science or art. He should also undertake 
personally to superintend and examine the 
instruction in English, and in one other de- 
partment throughout the school ; and he should 
further be able to form a practical, rather than 
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an expert judgment of the proficiency of the 
several classes in the other divisions. He 
should be supported by at least four assistant- 
masters, who should be strong in the general 
work, and each be excellent in one of the 
special departments. I have assumed that 
*' first-grade " schools should generally consist 
of at least 200 scholars. In such schools it 
may be expected that if five principal teachers, 
with a proportionate number of assistants, were 
competent to be carrying on effective classes 
more or less simultaneously in all or any of 
the five divisions, the difficulties which attend 
all time-table arrangements might be got over. 
The chaiiman of the governing body, as well 
as the fom* principal assistant-masters, might 
always be consulted as to the arrangement or 
re-arrangement of the time-table; though the 
privilege of ultimate determination should rest 
with the head-master. Particularly would this 
conference be desirable if extra and optional 
subjects and fees should be allowed. These 
optional additions to the ordinary charge seem 
to be a legitimate extension of the resources 
of a school; enabling special advantages to 
be offered at their fair cost; such as instru- 
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mental music, laboratories and workshops; 
teclmical instruction — as architectural or estate 
plans ; or again, higher lectures in compo- 
sition, or additional languages. These optional 
fees might, in some cases, be paid to the 
ordinary staflF for extra work on their part; 
and in smaller schools some such addition to 
the ordinary salaries would no doubt be ne- 
cessary to retain the services of able men; 
especially if the abuse of making profit out of 
board were abolished. But in a well-arranged 
full-sized school I submit that the allowance 
I have suggested of 9Z. per boy for the or- 
dinary salai'ies is ample without any irregular 
additions, and that extra fees might all go to 
procure fresh and special instruction. As it 
will probably be asserted in some quarters 
that I am, in my zeal for economy, screwing 
my estimates down below what is reasonable, 
I submit the following detailed scale of remu- 
neration which I am prepared to recommend 
for the Norfolk County School, as soon as the 
time has come for permanent regulations. 
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I need not attempt to show a proportionate 
scale for second-grade or third-grade schools. 
The subjects taught in them would be less 
numerous and less advanced. But the accom- 
panying table will sufficiently afiable those 
interested to judge whether I have, or not, 
reserved on the whole sufficient to pay liberally 
for tuition ; and whether, further, what I 
propose to set aside (a) for the cost of examina- 
tion and supervision, and (6) for the expense of 
secretaries, are on the whole sums that would pro- 
perly remunerate those very necessary contribu- 
tions to an effective system of public education. 
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CHAPTER IX 



A FEW remarks on the relation between 
the endowed schools and the proprietary 
schools may help to make more clear 
the principles 1 have been trying to estab- 
lish. Without entering into the discussion 
whether endowments are on the whole a 
blessing or a bane, their existence cannot be 
ignored in any contemplated system of national 
education. In England they are so numerous, 
and on the whole so wealthy, while in a few 
cases thev are so beneficial and influential, 
that partly in fact, partly in pretension, they 
occupy a very prominent portion of the 
educational field. 

That in proportion to their number and the 
amount of their property the local endowed 
schools have done very little good to the middle 
class generally cannot be denied. That so 
long as they are administered oa the principle 
of private property in detached local estates 
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they must obstruct rather than promote general 
education seems certain. And therefore the 
resuscitation by new schemes of many effete 
and obsolete schools, without regard to the 
interests or consultation with the" representatives 
of wider areas, is really a very mischievous 
action on the part of the Endowed Schools 
Commission, and I must think it is a violation 
of recommendations of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission. The invaluable labours of Lord 
Taunton and his colleagues met with such gene- 
ral approval that extraordinary powers were 
freely conferred by Parliament on the com- 
mission that was intrusted with carrying a 
great educational reform into effect. It will be 
a deplorable result if in the end a sacrifice of 
public interests in so vital a matter shall have 
been made to the jealousies or greed of petty 
trustees or petty schoolmasters, and the object 
of the nation shall have been defeated by the 
action of the authority specially created for its 
accomplishment. 

I have in these pages freely adopted the 
terms "first-grade, second-grade, and third- 
grade/' and applied them without hesitation 
to middle-class schools as those for which they 
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were specially designed and are very Appro- 
priate. But even as I write I am encountered 
with the assertion that I have no right to apply 
the term "first-grade" to mere "county 
schools " or " agricultural schools/' however 
excellent. I acknowledge that I am greatly 
surprised at this assertion, for nothing had 
seemed to me more certain than that the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners recommended the novel 
principle of " grading " schools, with the very 
object of breaking down a false and mischievous 
pretension, on the part of dwindled and unpopular 
schools, to hold possession of the front rank 
among local schools, and to assert a social with- 
out a corresponding educational precedence. Yet 
it seems that some of the higher public schools 
(which were exempted as above their scope 
from the Schools Inquiry Commission) have 
chosen to adopt themselves the term " first- 
grade," and have admitted a select number of 
the other grammar and proprietary schools into 
their supreme circle, and, therefore, any school 
which does mean by " first-grade " what the 
term was originally meant to mean, and does 
attempt to enlarge its studies so as to include 
all the requirements of the middle class proper. 
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but yet will not vitiate the term by drawing a 
social distinction and advertising itself as " only 
for the sons of gentlemen," is not to be permitted 
to claim recognition under that term, or to 
come to the front in its own county, however 
excellent its site, buildings, board and tuition. 
How are the barriers of ignorance and caste 
which still obstruct our English progress, and 
mar our English happiness, to be removed, if 
those who are intrusted with the care of the 
endowed schools of England, the representatives 
of past founders and beAefactors, are to thwart 
the eflfbrts of their own time, and to tell those 
who are contributing money and time and 
thought, to accomplish the wishes and supply 
the wants of genuine middle- class families, that 
they are quite stepping out of their place if, 
following the guidance of the best authority, 
they presume to call a first-rate middle school 
a " first-grade county, school? " 

As it is certain not only that all I have 
written in these pages is wasted paper, but that 
all my work of twenty years, and the far more 
valuable work of others, is wasted work if a false 
social distinction is to be allowed to force back 
provincial and county action in education as 

8 
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soon as it has won its own way to the front, and 
to assign it quite a subordinate position, even 
within provincial and county areas, I cannot 
close my book without appealing on the question 
to public opinion. With what expectation of 
response can an application be made to those 
interested in local welfare, to Lords-Lieutenant 
of counties, to owners and occupiers of land, to 
residents in towns and villages, that they should 
combine for the improvement and extension of 
education, if they are to find that not only a 
nan'ow view of the narrow interests of isolated 
endowments, but a still narrower view of the 
duties and influence of the great public schools, 
and specially of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, is to be brought forward to snub their 
efforts and neutralize their success ? Before I 
yielded to the request of some of the leading 
farmers in Norfolk, that I would aid them in 
establishing a county school on the same prin- 
ciples as that which they had heard of, with 
approval, in Devonshire, I took pains to com- 
municate with the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. I knew from the Schools Inquiry 
Report that the endowments for secondary 
schools in Norfolk had a net income of more 
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than 3000Z., and that the endowments for 
elementary education were as large. It would 
not, therefore, have been fair to encourage the 
Norfolk farmers to raise by shares 10,000Z. if a 
capital of 100,000Z., and perhaps 200,000Z., was 
to be worked in opposition to their effort, or even 
without regard to it. I was assured that the 
commissioners would probably not come into 
the county for three years, but that any combined 
county action I could evoke would be regarded 
by them with interest and approval. In short, 
they encouraged me to proceed. The County 
School Association had not made one year's 
progress ; we had only just raised the capital 
and undertaken to build when the commissioners 
began to yield to the application for new 
schemes from the local endowments which had 
been till then entirely stagnant. Already 
several of their new schemes, have been issued, 
the effect of which would be fatal to the enter- 
prise of the County Association if it did not 
resolutely aim at being at the head of them all. 
And yet as soon as we presume to call it a 
" first-grade county school, '' an ungenerous 
attempt is made, and apparently sanctioned in 
high quarters, to deny our right to the title. I 

8—2 
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should not indeed have referred to this (for I 
have good confidence that the Norfolk school 
will hold its own), bat that a most important 
general principle is involved, and I therefore 
entreat the public and especially parents, and 
even the schoolmasters generallj, to consider 
seriously how much is at stake. 

Small schools can only be high-class schools 
at a high cost. Whether the masters are 
allowed to make profits out of " Board,*' or to 
charge for the extra tuition they themselves im- 
part, or are subsidized out of the endowment, 
they must, if they are to be efficient men 
worthy of the front rank, expect, and receive, 
adequate salaries. Large schools can give 
these adequate salaries without depending 
either on profits from board, or on extra 
tuition, or on the income of endowments ; that 
is, they can command equally good teachers 
with the smaller schools, and offer superior 
advantages owing to their size and organization 
at a price which the ordinary parent can pay. 
The result is that the genei-al standard of 
education can be greatly raised by these large 
schools, and that the income of endowments 
if combined with them need not go to the 
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masters as a subsidy, but may be directly 
applied to the deserving boys either of the 
locality, or the class, or the acquirements and 
ability which the founders or their trustees 
intend to serve. Again large public schools 
can give, what small schools cannot, that real 
preparation for life, that knowledge of a boy's 
world, anticipating the after-knowledge of a 
man's world, which the middle-classes so 
especially are in want of. In short, the best 
teaching and the best training, can be secured by 
families of moderate means only through large 
schools. But if the public school ground is to be 
preoccupied by small but pretentious grammar 
schools, then the inevitable larger combinations 

, will be relegated: either to purely commercial 
schools, principally in towns, or to schools with 
some sectional or denominational bias. And 
though in after-life no boy need be ashamed of 
having belonged to a good school whatever its 
type, yet the peculiar honour and confidence 
which is derived from a consciousness of having 

Jbeen a member of One of the public schools of 
the country would be denied to the majority of 
English lads. Therefore I am anxious to rouse 
the middle-class parents, and especially the 
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superior &niias« to resolre tiiat liissr s<hi8 
shall have die opportoziitT of obtaining, accord- 
ing ro their means and effiarts^ a share of the 
best pablic education, which Knglish resoarceSi 
public and private, can command. The result 
wiQ not be eidier a strained aaaertion, or a 
forced obliteration of social distinctions. A 
broad and &ee system of public schools, nmg- 
ing fix>m foot to head of the body corporate, 
would help every one to know and respect his 
own and his neighbours place. £asi<^ inter- 
course, pleasanter relationships, a healthier tone 
and spirit would spring up in every direction 
to refresh and invigorate a nation of which, 
beyond all upon the globe, it may be said 
that its recollections and traditions are cnlj 
leas high and glorious than its hopes and 
purposes. 



CHAPTER X. 



SUMMABT. 



IT is with much misgiving that I review in 
order to summarise the suggesticMis I toider to 
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the public. I should not now let them go forth, 
but for a conviction that the present -state of 
public schools and colleges, especially as affects 
a moderate Englishman's family, is utterly un- 
satisfactory and chaotic. There are large but 
unregulated resources, ample but unavailable 
powers, and therefore delays, jostlings, dis- 
content, and an uncertain drifting into nobody 
knows what, and apparently what nobody 
wishes. I have tried to think what might 
most simply and hopefully emerge out of this 
chaos, if once public opinion could be roused to 
demand an effective system that should (1) 
cover the ground; (2) be self-supporting; (3) 
maintain the claim of public education in Eng- 
land to , be religious and Christian ; and (4) 
avoid the respective dangers of an over-reaching 
centralization, or a stagnant local independence. 
I need not, perhaps, regret my publication even 
if all my suggestions can be shown to be in- 
applicable or unsound. It takes some thought 
to discard even a bad plan which has not been 
quite thoughtlessly propounded, and it is to 
provoke thought rather, than to carry my plans 
that I have been Writing. I have withdrawn 
for the present a chapter in which I had at- 
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tempted to show how the same principles mar 
be carried down to the elemeataiy schools. If 
C4)ce the planting of training collies for 
masters within the UniverEities, and the dis- 
tribution of schools throngh local areas, were 
sanctioned bj public opinion^ I am persuaded it 
would appear that the present cost of element- 
ary teachers is about double the true market 
value of their services, and the cost of element- 
aiy teaching might be so much reduced, and 
its efficiency increased, that it would be brought 
within the actual reach^ without any subsidy 
from rates or taxes, of the average labouring 
£amiily. I need not point out to those who 
most desire the education of the labourer, that 
the only true gauge of his being lifted out 
of d^radation is that he has the power and 
the disposition to bear the cost d his children's 
education. The longer we teach him to look 
to Groyemment grants, or to charitable aid, 
except for general encouragement or special 
assistance, the longer we deny to him the best 
privilege of a Christian citizen, to bring up his 
children at his own cost and sacrifice as future 
servants of God, queen, and country. It has 
been represented to me, however, that with 
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regard to elementary education public opinion 
and public action are so committed to an op- 
posite view, that I should be only increasing 
the risk I am already encountering of being 
disregarded as a quixotic enthusiast, if I entered 
upon a controversy with a formidable army 
of Government inspectors, State teachers, school 
managers, and school boards, and attempted to 
prove the impertinent assertion that they are 
charging the labourer a penny for what costs 
the country a shilling, and is scarcely, judging 
by results of the public examinations, worth six- 
pence to anybody. 

Eetreating, therefore, within my proper 
subject, I offer to those who have glanced 
over these pages, the result of much that 
will have seemed to them desultory and dis- 
connected in the following— 

OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
OF MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 

A. — Third-grade Middle Schools. 

Establish or recognise within every union 
(the boundaries having been revised for this 
and other purposes) schools suitable to those 
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who are able and willing to pay for a some- 
what higher education than that provided by 
the elementary schools. 

Estimated number of boys for 1 
such third-grade schools ... f ^ ^^ *>* popnlation. 

Of these 6 in 1000 wonld probably be Day Boys. 
1 „ „ „ „ Boarders. 

Estimated charge to make the 1 £3 1-L?. in Day Schools, 
schools self-supporting ... j£15 \bs. in Boarding Schools. 

(Assuming some industrial earn- 
ing in the Boarding Schools.) 

Estimated capital required to 1 £50 per boy in Boarding Schools. 
proTide the schools J£10 „ Day „ 

Assuming 20,000 as the population of an 
average union, there would be required — 

£1200 capital for Day Schools. 
£1000 „ „ Boarding Schools. 



£2200 capital per Union for third-grade schools for Boys. 



B. — Second-grade Middle Schools. 

Establish or recognise within every average 
county (or united counties) schools suitable to 
those who are able and willing to give their 
children an education continued to the age 
of 16, and rising to the standard of the junior 
local examinations: — 
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Estimated number of boys for 1 . 
such second-grade schools ... J P P^ 

And of these 4 in 1000 Day Boys. 
3 ,, Boarders. 

Estimated charge to parents to 
make the schools self-sup- 
porting ... 



••• •.• .at .«. 



£7 16s. in Day Schools. 
£32 45. in Boarding Schools. 



Estimated capital required ... ff70 per boy in Boarding Schools. 

1£15 „ Day „ 

Assuming 400,000 as population of an average 
county, there would be required — 

£24,000 capital for Day Schools. 
£84,000 „ „ Boarding Schools. 



£108,000 capital per county for second-grade schools for 
Boys. 

C. — First-grade Middle Schools. 

Establish or recognise in each division, of 
three or more associated counties, schools 
suitable to those whose education may be 
continued to 18, and rising to the standard 
of the senior local examinations. 

Estimated number of boys f or 1 « • i aaa s i x.- 
1. ^ _x J 1. 1 J2 m 1000 of population. 

Buch first-grade schools ... J ^ 

And of these 1 in 1000 Day Boys. 
1 „ Boarders. 

Estimated charge to parente to U^^ 10.. in Day Schools, 
make the schools self -sup- l„.^ . .„ 
porting [£62 in Boarding Schools. 

Ertiinated capital required ... fflOO per boyin Boarding Schools 

1*20 „ Day „ 
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/ 



Assuming 1,200,000 as population of average 
/ division, there would be required — 



; 



/ 



£24,000 capital for Day Schools. 
£120,000 „ „ Boarding Schools. 

/ £144,000 capital per division for first-grade schools for 

/ Boys. 



D. — Provincial Educational Councils. 

Connect these first-gi-ade schools directly 
with the Universities through a provincial or- 
ganization and "county colleges;'' and as soon 
and as far as possible extend the whole 
system to girls; and expect that the endow- 
ments, no longer obstructing, will combine and 
co-operate with commercial enterprise. 

Having distributed the third-grade schools 
through unions, the second-grade through 
counties, and the first-grade through divisions 
of three or more counties, let a provincial 
educational council be established in Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, London, and a Northern 
centre, with subordinate and corresponding 
councils in the divisions, counties, and unions. 

If the system were in full work, according 
to the previous calculations, an annual fee of 
105. per head from first-grade scholars, of 65. 
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from second-grade, and of 45. from third-grade,, 
would provide for secretaries and office -work 
above 3000Z. for each provincial council, 840Z. 
for each division, 560?. for each county, and 
30/. for each union. 



E. — University Centres. 

From each University centre let a complete 
series of local examinations traverse the country, 
each with a senior, junior, and preliminary 
division. It might be expected that first- 
grade schools should as a rule present all 
their boys for examination, perhaps in the 
proportion of a third in each division. Agaiii, 
the second-grade schools might present half 
their boys in the junior division, with perhaps 
a sixth both in the senior and the preliminary. 
Lastly, the third-grade schools should be able 
to present not less than a third in the prelimi- 
nary and a sixth in the junior. 

If the respective fees were fixed at \L for 
the senior, 105. for the junior, and 55. for the 
preliminary, the result would be that the first- 
grade schools in a province would contribute 
4500?., the second grade 11,000?., and the 
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third grade 2000^., or altogether 17,500Z. to 
to the cost of local examinations. And if 
from the ordinary charges for tuition there 
were reserved for the purpose of examination 
and supervision 11. in the first grade, 125. 
in the second, and 55. in the third on all the 
scholars, there would result beyond the local 
examination fees more than 10,000?. for 
inspection and supervision, of which 2500Z. 
would apply to the first grade, 3500?. to the 
second, and 4000?. to the third. In addition 
to the educational office, and local examination, 
let each University centre have its "county 
college," or training college for schoolmasters. 
Estimating the number of boys of all grades in 
the schools of an average province above the 
elementary at 56,000, and allowing on an 
average 35 masters to 1000 boys, there would 
be about 2000 masters employed and an annual 
issue of 100 masters would be readily absorbed. 
The average salary of these 2000 masters 
(allowing 900?., 540?., and 225?. for teaching 
salaries per 100 boys in the three grades 
respectively) would be about 125?. Allowing 
35 boys to a master in the third grade, 26 in 
the second, and 20 in the first, there would be 
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about 700 third grade, 950 second, and 350 first- 
grade masters employed in the province. The 
average salaries of the third-grade masters 
would be 80Z., of the second 140Z., and of 
the first 180?., the head-mastership ranging from 
200Z. to 12001. With proper promotion 
through the three grades, and where qualified 
to the higher public schools, these average 
salaries would command the services of able 
and high-toned men. 

F. — Combined School Funds. 

In order to make the local endowments as 
efficient as possible without interfering capri- 
ciously with the intention of the founders, 
their capital might be combined into School 
Funds, and a net income equivalent to that at 
present enjoyed guaranteed to them. It ap- 
pears that the net income of the middle-class 
endowed schools in the counties, which would 
form an eastern province, is 45,000Z. This is 
about the same amount as would be yielded 
by a half-penny rate on the rental of the 
province. The capital of these endowments, 
estimated at thirty years' purchase of the net 
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income, would be 1,350,000Z., or three-fourths 
of the whole capital that would be required if 
IO5. per head of the population should prove 
to be a sufficient estimate of the requisite 
. capital. If, therefore, the Endowed Schools 
Commission were authorised to combine the 
capital of the endowments, and to distribute 
the schools through unions and counties so 
as to cover the ground without unnecessary 
competition, three -fourths of the whole capital 
might at once be forthcoming, and it may be 
assumed that the schools actually built and 
equipped, together with the proprietary capital 
that would be attracted by a 6 per cent, 
dividend, . would, combined with this endowed 
capital, provide immediately all the school 
accommodation required, not only for boys 
but for girls. And the only public charge 
incurred would be a ratable guarantee not 
exceeding a half-penny in the pound, whenever 
the schools of a union, a county, or a division, 
might fail to yield the income now enjoyed 
by the endowments. It should be noticed that 
the endowed schools of the eastern province, 
with this net income of 46,000Z., were, at the 
time of the Schools Inquiry Report, educating 
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only 8867 boys in all out of the presumed 
56,000; only 2158 boarders out of 17,500; 
and only 6716 day boys out of 38,500. I 
believe I may add that the average payment 
of the parents in these schools for tuition, in 
addition to the income of the endowments^ was 
much higher than that which I have estimated 
as ample to remunerate fairly the masters in a 
well-combined system. 

I have now, in conclusion, only to ask a 
temperate consideration of these suggestions. I 
am afraid I shall not escape hostile criticism, and 
I anticipate the charges that will be made. To 
some my proposals will seem too large, to others 
too mean. They will be called extravagantly 
comprehensive, and at the same time parsimo- 
niously moderate. It will, however, I hope, be 
acknowledged that if there had been left any 
great gaps in the outline, these proposals would 
not be worth much as the sketch of a system ; 
but such they are intended to be. Nor will 
it, I trust, be overlooked that if I had not 
in detail sought to make them correspond 
with real resources, actual wants, and attainable 
supply, they would have deserved only to be 
ranked among the many well-intended, but 

9 
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tiresome and useless contributions, with which 
the subject of education seems of all others 
beset. 

I have to express my thanks to Messrs. Giles 
and Gough for allowing me to illustrate my 
pages by the plans which they have prepared 
for the Norfolk School, the Cambridge College, 
and for a suggested third-grade school. The 
first of these is no longer a plan ; and I must 
hope that as satisfactory an execution of the 
others will further show how suggestions and 
estimates may lead to permanent works and to 
institutions that will long outlive the original 
sketches. 
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most carefully selected works in Gentlemen's Libraries, the Publishers trust that they will meet 
with the approval for which they have laboured- The pubHsJiers would draw special attention to 
the fact that the editions now offered are strictly limited to 150 copies, of which 2.'>0 have been already 
secured for the American market. And as there is to be no re-publication of these editions, andas 
Murphy's & Moore's editions have long been scarce, those who are desirous of being possessed 
of the finest Library Editions of these works will see the advantage of securing an early copy 
of them. It only remains to add that the works are printed from a new fount of pic* type, on 
flne toned paper. 

Now Ready, uniform with the above, 2 vols., Demy Svo, cloth. 21s. 

The Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

With a Memoir of his Life by J. P. Browne, M.D., and Selections from his 
Life by Thomas Moobe. 

<*The Popular Edition." 
The above text, reprinted on thinner paper, forming; one handsome volume 
Demy 8vd, cloth. 10«. M. Over 600 pp. 

*^^* The Works of Sterne, Swift, and others will follow in this Series. 

S Vols., Demy Svo, cloth. 31«. C^. 

Motley's Bise of the Dutch Republic, the Library 

edition, 3 vols., Svo, uniform with the " History of the United Nether- 
lands,'* 
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THE MOST USEFUL AND IMPORTANT WORK ON 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 

with Historical Notices of each Maiiu£a,ctory, Index and Introdactory Essay 
on the Vasa Fictilia of England, by W. Chapfers, F.S.A., copiously illus- 
trated, royal 8vo, cloth. 28«. 

*i^* This, the third edition of the most complete work published on Pottery and Porcelain 
has been enlarged from 270 to nearly 800 pages, and contains, independent of other Ulustrations 
2*200 Potters' Marks and Monograms. 

Now Ready, Fourth Edition, and considerably augmented. 

Chaffers's (W.) Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, 

with tables of Annual Date Letters employed in the principal Assay Offices 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, from uie earliest period of their use to 
the present day, showing the exact Date of Plate, &c. New edition, with 
an additional chapter on Foreign Hall Marks, royid 8yo, cloth. 6«. 

John Bunyan's Divine and Moral Emblems; or, 

Temporal Things Spiritualised, illustrated with 49 quaint and characteristic 
Engravings, numerous head and tail pieces, initial letters, &c., fcap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant. 2«. Qd, 

*^* This curious and valoable little work had almost slipped from human memory, and had , 
escaped the attention of publishers for nearly a century. It has now been reproduced from an * 
old edition published in 1767. 

This is one of those quaint little works with antique cut illustrations that required the 
discerning eye of the modem lover of good old books to bring to light that others might 
appreciate its be-auties. It should be read by every boy and girl before putting in their hands 
the '* Pilgrim's Progress." The dialogue between "The Sinner and the Spider" is specially 
suggestive of Bunyan, and the curious old designs in the woodcuts undoubtedly fumi^ed 
Thomas Bewick with many ideas for his fable cuts (see for instance ^ The Boy and Butterfly," 
p. 48). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 12*. 

Phrenology, and its Application to Education. In- 
sanity, ana Prison Discipline, by James F. Browne, M.D. (Edin.), 
formerly Pupil Dissector for Lecturo to the late Dr. James Macartney (Trin. 
Coll., Dublin), with numerous Diagrams taken from Life, 586 pp. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 400 pp. 6«. 

A Practical Interpretation of tlxe Revelation of St. 

John the Divine, a revised edition of the ** Voice of the Last Prophet," 
by the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L. 

Just Published. 2 vols.. Demy Svo, cloth. I2s. 

The Christ of the Psalms ; or, the Key to the Prophecies 

of David, concerning the two Advents of Messiah, by Christiakus. 
Square 12mo, cloth elegant, gilt sides. Zs. 6d, 

Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern, edited by 

the Rev. John Booth, B.A. (Author of Epigrams, &c.), printed at tho 
Chiswick Press. 

" An interesting and amusing book."— CVwri Journal 

" Handy and elegant in form. One of the chief merits of the book is the careful classifica- 
tion of 8ubject& A very convenient index of authors is also given. All the most famous 
epitaphs are collected into its pages, with many less known.** — Leader. 

" This is a very neat and meritorious little volume.**— ^Sbofamon. 

''The book, which it nicely got up, contains many composiUozis of great beauty.**— iVole* 
'ind Queries. 
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In the Press. 

The Vision of Hell, by Dante. Translated into English 
Verse, with Notes, by Ernest K. Ellaby, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Barrister of Lincoln's Inn. It is proposed to publish 
the iSanslation in Biennial Farts, the First Fart containing Ten Cantos, 
and each subsequent Fart Four Cantos. Fart I. will, it is hoped, be quite 
ready before the close of the month. ITie following are in preparation : — 
"Miltonic Numbers," being an inquiry into the Method of Miltonic Har- 
mony : as well as an essay (to be published at the same time or later) de- 
monstrating the entire spuriousness of the alleged MUtonic epitaph, 
discovered and published in the Titnes in 1868. 

A CHARMING EDITION. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 3«. 6^. ; or antique calf extra, 

red edges. 7*. 6rf. 

Herbert's (George) Poetical Works, new edition, edited 

by Charles Cowden Clarke, with introduction by John Nichol, B.A., 
Oxon, numerous head and tail pieces. 

BEDUCED from 21s. to 10s. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with the Psalter, and 

latest alterations, and with finely executed woodcut borders round every 
page, exactly copied firom ** Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book," and com- . 
prising Albert Durer*s "Life of Christ,'* Holbein's "Dance of Death," 
" The Cardinal Virtues," &c., crown 8vo, cloth uncut. 10*. 

Ditto ditto cloth extra, gilt, 12.«. 

Ditto ditto calf extra, antique, 16«. 

Now Ready. 

A Nkvi and Elegant Edition of 
Bewick's Select Fables of iEsop and Others, crown 

8vo, illuminated cloth from design by " Wyon." 7s, 6d. 

Ditto ditto half morocco, top edge gilt, 9«. 

%♦ Beautifully printed on fine toned paper, a faithful reprint of the excessively rare New- 
castle Edition of Bewick's Select Fables (the most important work illustrated by Bewick prior to 
his renowned British Quadrupeds and Birds {see Jackson & Chatto on "Wood Engraving''), 
published by T. Saint (duodecimo^ in 1784, exactly 300 years after Oaxton's Edition of -ffisop's 
Fables, in 1484. With Poetical Applications, Life of JEsop, Essay on Fable, &c.. by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Beautifully embellished with the original Wood Engravings (nearly 200) and Borders, 
by Thomas Bewick, and an Illustrated Preface on Bewick's early and comparatively unknown 
works by Edwin Pearson, with impressions from the original cuts, pictorially delineating 
Bewick's progressive stages of talent from his earliest efforts to his most finished examples, 
chronologically described. 

A Large Paper Edition, 4to, cloth. 25«. A limited number have been printed 
on extra large paper, in which every attention has been given to producing 
the finest possible impressions, and from brass borders having been used in 
the former printings, the centre blocks are still in excellent condition. No 
expense has been spared to make one of the most pleasing Fine Art Memen- 
toes of Bewick yet published. 
N.B.— A lew copies remain unsold, whieli are offered at 20s. net. 
'* Bewick s Select Fables (Bickers & Son) is in an artistic sense deserving to be reckoned 
high among the delightful books of the year." — Daily Telegraph. 

''This is a most careful reprint The book reflects the highest credit on its publishers for 
the form and manner of its reproduction." — Weekly Dispatch. 

'' It is something, after all these years, to be able to collect such wood blocks in one focus. 
It is more to be able to publish them in so cheap and attractive a form as the Messrs. Bickers have 
done. Their enterprise deserves all cte^W— Liverpool Mercury. 
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A GEM. 

Gray's Poems: A unique little edition, printed on superior 
toned paper, with beautiful landscape Illustrations from drawings by 
BiRKBT Foster, and ornamental head and taU pieces by Harry Hooers 
engraved by Edmtnd Evans, cloth, gilt edges. 3«. 6<f. 

Ditto ditto calf extra, gilt, 6a. 6rf. 

Ditto ditto morocco elegant, 8». 6<f. and 10^. Qd. 



Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, reduced from 21«. to 6«. 

The Elements of Practical Agriculture, comprehenJ- 

ing the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh ; illustrated with numerous 
Dmgrams. 

*^* A Text'booJc for Sttidents of Agriculture, 



BEDTJCED from 24s. to 128. 

Porter's (Major Whit worth) History of the Knights 

of Malta; or, the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 



Third Edition. BEDTJCED from 24b. to 12f. 

Stephens's (Sir James) Lectures on the History of 

l^ance. Third Edition, much enlarged, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 



BEDTJCED from 708. to 80s. 

Handbook of the British Flora. A description of the 

flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to, or naturalized in the British 
Isles. For the use of beginners and amateurs. By Geobgb Bentham, 
F.K.S., President of the Lmnean Society. With Hundreds of Illustrations 
from original Drawings by W. Fitch. 



BEDTJCED from £3 12s. 6d. to £8 58. 

Pratt's (Anne) Flowering Plants, Grasses and Ferns 

of Great Britain. An entirely new edition, containing 319 full-page 
beautifully coloured Plates, each displaying on an average three specimens. 
6 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

*«* This is an admirable hclpwork to those who have not stadied Botany ; English instead 
of Latin terms are used, and the ''Natural System " of classification adopted, so as to adapt this 
most complete Flora to the use of the unscientific. 

William Pickeeing's Famous Edition, printed by Whittingham and 

Wilkins. 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

Jeremy Taylor's Worthy Communicant. A Discoui-se 

on the Nature, Effects, and Blessings consequent to the worthy receiving 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Ditto, elegantly hound in divinity calf, red edges, suitable for presenta- 
tion. 10.V, 
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NEW PUBLtCATIOm AND REMAINDERS. 



BBDTTOED from Ids. to 28. 6d. 

Garibaldi at Home. By Sir Charles B. MgGbigor. Svo, 
doth. 



BEDTTCED from lb 8i. to fiOi. 

Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Qreat Britain. 

From the first planting of Christianity to the reign of Charles II. &c. 
Last edition, with Life of Collier, and Additions, by the Rev. T. Lathbury 
9 vols., 8vo, cloth. 



A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Charles Knight's Popular History of England. An 

Illustrated History of Society and Government, from the earliest period 
to our own times. Hundreds of Illustrations. 8 vols., demy Svo, cloth 
extra. £2 10». (Published at £3 16«. M.) 

\* This is considerod the best and most impartial History of England published, and only 
a few copies are to be offered at this very low price. 



BEDTTCED from 80«. to Ts. 6d. 

Forbes's (Archibald) My Experience of the War 

between France and Germany. 2 vols., thick Svo, cloth. 

%* One of the best records of the war. Forbach, Sedan, Metz, Paris, all are described in a 
most vivid and picturesque style. 

BEST LIBBABt EDITIOH. BEBTTCEl) horn 15i. to 48. 6d. 

Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris. Beprinted 

from the Dail^ News. With several new Letters and Preface. 2nd edition, 
revised. 

*' The Diary of a Besieged Besident in Paris will eertainly form one of the most remark- 
able records of a momentous episode in history."— ^^parto^of*. 



THE MOST PBAGTIOAL AHD IHTEIXieiBLS HAKBBOOK FOB 

ABTISTS AKB STUDEITTS. 

Foolscap Svo, paper wrapper, \a, 6d,, or cloth, 2«. 

Practical Perspective. A Handbook of Linear Perspective 

as applied to landscape, interiors, and the figure ; for the nse of artists, art 
students, and amateurs. By V. Pellbobin, late professor of Topography at 
the Military School of St. Cyr, &c. &c. 

\* This useful and highly practical manual, on its flfst pnKUcation, was taken up by the 
French Imperial Gotemment, to be used as a text-book in .th« t>ublic schools. The English 
edition contains corrections and many additions. 
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FAMO US BOOKS FO R BOYS. 

Edgar's (J. Q.) Heroes of England : Stories of the Lives 

of England's Warriors by Land and Sea. 18th Thousand. 12 Steel Plates . 
Cloth gilt. 3a. 6<f. 
"One of the best book^ for boys ever written. 

Hewlett's (H. G.) Heroes of Europe. A Companion to 

tiic aLovc, Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 3*. 6rf. 

BEDUCED from Gs. to 88. 6d. 

Du Chaillu's Stories of the Gorilla Country. Thirty- 
six spirited Illustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt. 3«. 6/f. 

*' Really a meritorious work, and elegantly got up." — Afh^xum. 

BEDTTCEI) firom 78. 6d. to 5b. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. Map and 

Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of lOOWooacuts. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5*. 

BEDTTCEB firom Ss. 6d. to 58. 

Social Life of the Chinese. By the Rev. J. Doolittle. 

Edited by E. Paxton Hood. 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 633, 
cloth. 5*. 

*«* An Admirable Book for a School Prize. 

The Book of Brave Old Ballads. 16 Coloured Engravings, 

from Drawings bv John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, red edges. 
3». 6^. 

Catlin's (G.) Life among the North & South American 

Indians. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt. 3«. 6d. 

BEDTTCEI) firom 38. 6d. to 28. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Our Salt and Fresh Water 

Tutors. A Story of Our School Days at the Cape. Eight full- page 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt. 2s, 

AN EXCELLENT BOOK OF CHARADES. 
Square Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. 6d. 

Country House Charades, for Acting, by Edmund C. 

Nugent. With Humorous Illustrations, by W. K. Snow, beautifuUy 
printed on toned paper. 

CONTEXTS 

Chabade No. 1. The Operatic Style—" Hi^h Life.'* 

„ No. 2. The Sensational* Style— ."Dark Deeds." 

„ No. 3. The Bombastic Style — " Marry in Haste and Repent at Leisur©." 

„ No. 4. The Boucicaultian-Irish St;^e — ** Wearing of the Green." 

„ No. 5. The Farcical Style—" The "Residt of a Nap.'* 

„ No. 6. The Burlesque Style—" Bluebeard." 

„ No. 7. The Pathetic Style—" Monsieur Pierri." 

„ No. 8. The Old Standard Comedy Style (Extinct)— "Virtue Victorioti.s.'* 

„ No. 9. The Domestic Style—" Love. '^ 

„ No. 10. The Maritime Style—" Afloat and Ashore." 

„ No. 11. The Shoppy Style—" Tragedy Transmogrified.*' 

„ No. 12. The Fantastic and Juvenile Style—" Fairy Freaks.'* 
45 Pages of Music to " High Life ** and " Blue Beard." 

%* I have taken care to limit the nomber of my performers to half a dozen or thM'ieaboDffl 
They require no scenery, very little dressing; the dialogue is short, easy to learn, toad I troBtj 
entirely devoid of all objectionable matter." *^ Wherever music was necessary I have appended 
it'* '* Joined to each Charade will be found an introductoiy note, containing taints for ttao 
performance thereof."— 4 MMor'# Prf/ace, 
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NEW' Book by thk " English Gustavk Dore." 

COMPANION TO THE "HATCHET THBOWEBS." 

liefirends of SaTa&re liife* By James Greenwood, the famous 

Aathor of " A Night m a Workhouse.'* With 36 inimitably droll Illustra- 
tions, drawn and coloured by Ernest Gbisbt, the ^'English Gustaye Dor6." 
4to, cloth gilt. 3«. M. 

%* Beadera who found amusement in the "Hatchet Throwers" will not regret any 
acquaintance they may form with this comical work. The pictures are among the moRt 
surprisiogwhich have come from this artisfs pencil 

** A IMmohausen sort of book. The drawings by M. Griset are very powerful and eccentric*' 
—'Saturday Review. 

TTniform with the aboye. BEDUCSD from 78. 6d. to Ss. 6d. 

The Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. By James Green- 
wood, with 36 humorous illustrations, by E&nxst Gribbt. Small 4to, 
cloth gilt, extra. 



niiutrated Edition. Foolscap 8yo, cloth. BEDUCSD to 28. 6d. 

That Heathen Chinee, and other Humorous Poems. 

By B&ET Hartb. With "That Heathen Chinee " set to Music by Stephen 
Tucker, Author of "Beautiful Isle of the Sea." Cloth, very neat. 39. 6^. 

*4,* These are the Illustrations which liave so tickled our American cousina There's a sort 
of " Uck-up-your-heels " delight about them. In a word, they're immense. 

\* An entirely new style of humour. Since the publication of these poems in this country, 
extracts from them have been copied and re-copied into every newspaper ^oughout Uie 
country, giving the public an inflni^ of delight. 



The Original Edition. Uniform with Barbauld's Hymns (Murray). 

Fine impressions on toned paper. Small 4to, cloth elegant, 

full gilt sides, and gilt edges. 

BEDTTCED from 78. 6d. to 88. 6d. 

Dr. Isaac Watts's Divine and Moral Songs. 100 

charming Woodcuts, engraved in the first style of art, by J. 1). Cooper, 
from original designs by Eminent Artists. 

B. & Son have purchased the entire stock of 2100 copies. 

N,B. In ordering this book, be sure to ask for the original edition, published 
by Sampson, Low, & Co. 

BEDTTCED from £3 138. 6d. to £2 28. 

2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. 

Fairbairn*s Crests of the Families of Qreat Britain 

and Ireland. Compiled from the best authorities, by James Fairbairn, 
and revised by Laurence Butters. One volume of plates^ containing 
nearly 2000 Crests and Crowns of all Nations, Coronets, Regalia, Chaplets 
and Helmets, Flags of all Nations, Crests, Scrolls, Monograms, Keversed 
Initials, Arms of Cities, &c., &c. 
** A most complete and valuable work." 



A TRULY NATIONAL WORK. 
A Dictionary of the English Language. By Eobebt 

GoRi>oN Latham, M.A., M.D., &c. Founded on that of Dr. Samuel John^ 
son, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. With numerous emendations 
and additions. 4 vols, 4to, doth. Published at £7 10«., now offered at 
^64 10«., or, strongly bound for the library in half morocco flexible, £6. 
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10 vols., demy 8vo, calf extra. £o 5«. 

The Whole Works of the Ri^ht Rev. Jeremy 

Taylor, D.D. With a life of the Author, and a critical examination of 
his writings, by the Right Bcv. Reginald Hebeb, D.D. Revised and cor- 
rected by the Rev. Cuakles Page Eden, M.A. 



BEDTJGEI) from 45i. to 2l8. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modem. A new edition, brought down to the present 
time. Edited by Rev. H. Stubbs. 3 thick vols., 8vo, cloth. 

10 vols., fcap, 8yo, cloth. BEDUCEI) from 308. to 208. 

Moore's (Thomas) Poetical Works. Complete in 10 vols. 

With Notes and Introductions, Frontispieces, and Vignettes. 



BEDTJCED from 21s. to 10s. 6d. 

Small Folio, cloth elegant, gilt sides and edges. 

Sun Pictures : A Series of Twenty Heliotype Illustrations of 
Ancient and Modem Ait, with descriptive letterpress (Sampson Low & Co., 
1872). 

BEDUCED from 2l8. to 68. 6d. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Poetical Works. Illustrations after 

Pickers^ll, Tenniel, Birket Foster, and others, small 4to, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 



Sabbath Bells, Chimed by the Poets. Illustrations by 

Birket Foster, some coloured, small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. Pub- 
lished at 16^., reduced to bs, 

Fcap. 8yo, cloth. BEDUCED from 7s. 6d. to 38. 6d. 

Longfellow's (H. W.) Poetical Works. Edited, with a 

critical memoir, by William Michael Rosetti. illustrated by Wilfred 
Lawson. 

PEESCOTT'S WOEKS. BEST LIBBABT EDITION. 

The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Reduced from 21*. to 125. 6rf. 

A History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By 

William Kobertson, D.D. With an Account of the Emperor's Life after 
his Abdication, by W. H. Prescott. 2 vols., Svo, cloth. Reduced from 
21s. to 10s. 6if. 

Demy Svo, cloth. Reduced to 1«. 

Selections from Private Journals of Tours in France 

in 1815 and 1818. By the late Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, K.G. 

BEDUCED from lOs. 6d. to 28. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 

The Poetry of the Period. By Alfred Austin, Author of 

" The Season : a Satire ; " ** The Human Tragedy," &c. 

Contents. — Tennyson — Browning — Swinburne — ^Matthew Arnold — ^Morris* 
— Roman Catholic Poets — Poetry of the Future — Sui>eiTiatural Poetry*- 
Summarv. 
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unvexD to 5s, 

Snail 4to, doth elegant, gilt sides. 

The Jackdaw of Bheims. (One of the Ingoldsby L^^ds.) 

With twebre gem Olustiatioiis printed in coloiiis. The T^ printed on 
fine toned paper, with red line bolder round e&ch page. 

TWELFTH THOUSAHD. 
Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture Confirmed by 

Geoloey. By Dominick McCausland, Q.G., LL.D. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Post 8yOy doth, red edges, 2t. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 
BSDTTCSD to 2s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Elisabeth, Queen of 

England. By Lucr Aduk. Beprintof the slcth edition. Revised and 
corrcdied. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 1032 pp. 
BSDTTCSD to Ss. 



History of English Poetry. From the Eleventh to the 

Seventeenth Century. By Thomas Wabton, B.D., Poet-Laureate, Fdlow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and of the Sodety of Antiquaries, and late Pro- 
fessor of Poe£y in the TJniversity of Oxford. 

Crown Svo, toned paper, doth. 
BEDTTGED from St. to It. 6d. 

Church and State. Bemg a View of the State of Europe 

during the Middle Ages — ^History of Ecdesiastical Power — ^The Constitu* 
tutioiud History of England— On the State of Society in Europe. By 
Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Crown Sto, doth, 2«. 

Essays : Literary, Moral, and Political. By David 

Hume, the Historian. A careful reprint of the 2 vols. Svo edition. 

2 vols, bound in one, 12mo, cloth. 
BEDXTOED from 5s. to 2s. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Edited by Robert Buchanan. 



BEDXTOED from 16s. to 4s. 

Historical and Philosophical Essays. By Nassau W. 

Senior, Esq. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, doth. 



PICKERINa'S DIAMOND CLASSICS. 

Tasso. 2 vols., doth 
Petrarch. 1 vol. „ 
Dante. 2 vols. „ 
Horace* 1 vol. „ 
Oicero. 1 vol. „ 

*^j* These ** Oems " are now becomiutj scarce. 
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BEDXTCED from 10s. 6d. to 3s. 
Miss Austen's Lijfe. By the Rev. J. E. Austin Lbjgh. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 

■ ■ ■ 

Aldine Poets. Bell & Daldy's edition. With Memoirs and 

Notes by Dyce, Mitford, Sir H. Nicholas, Bruce, Hooper, Moy Thomas, 
Morris, and others. Elegantly printed by Whittingham, on superior toned 
paper. With Portraits. Fcap. 8vo in 52 vols., half -calf gilt, £8 10*. 

11 vols. Svo, cloth. 
BEDXTCED from £8 8s. to 858. 

Hobbes' Complete Works in English. Edited by Sir 

W. MoLESWORTH. Portrait and Plates. 

BEDXTCED from 26s. to 58. 

T. L. Kington's History of Frederick II., Emperor 

of the Bomans. 2 vols., Svo, cloth. 

BEDXTCED from 26s. to 5s, 

B>. M. Martin's China— Political, Commercial, and 

Social. 2 vols., Svo, cloth. 



6 vols., 4to, cloth. 
BEDXTCED to £3 3s. 

Rev. T. Scott's Commentary on the Bible. The best 

large-print edition, with Author's last corrections and improvements. 
Illustrated by S4 Maps and Engravings, beautifully printed. 

*«* This Bplendid edition of the Bible may be had elegantly bound in calf antique, red edges, 
for £5 lOs., or in morocco super, £10. 

Fcap. Svo, paper wrapper, 1*. 

The Boys' Shilling Book of Sports and Games. By 

Writera of " The Boys* Own Magazine.*' 200 Engravings. 

Fcap. Svo, half-bound, 7«. Qd. 

Beeton's Book of Household Management. Com- 
prising every kind of Practical Information and Modem Cookery. Nu- 
merous "Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 

BEDUCED from 15s. to 10s. 

Beeton's Dictionary of Universal Information. Com- 
prising Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, Bible Knowledge, 
Chronology, with the pronunciation oi every proper name. 

7 vols., Svo, cloth. 
BEDUCED from £5 lOs. to 85s. 

Nelson's (Lord) Letters and Despatches. Edited by 

Sir Harris Nicholas. 

*<f* Ofilp a few Sets remain unsold of this important Bemuinder, 

*' The nation expected, and was entitled to expect, that while cities vied with each other in 
Gonnecratlng statues in marble and brass to the memory of our Nelson, a literary miAinmeiit 
would be erected, which would record his deeds for the imm(Hrtal honour of his own owotry and 
the admiration of the rest of the world."— Quarterly Bkvikw. 
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MR. DENDY'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

Quide to the Islets of the Channel: viz., Jersey, 

Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. With Illustrations. Cloth extra (puhlished 
at 4s. 6^.), reduced to U. ^d, 

Hand-Book of the Hebrides* Illustrations. Cloth extra 

(published at &s. 6d.), reduced to 3«. 

Beautiful Islets of Britain — South of the Clyde: viz., 

Wight, Scilly, Man, Arran, Bute, &c. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth 
extra (puhlished at lOs, 6^.), reduced to 2s. 6d, 

The above three Books, bound in One Volume, off&red at 5s, 
"We are delighted to join Mr. Dbndy in hie trips."~ATHBNiEUM. 

The Philosophy of Mystery. By W. C. Dendy, Esq. 

8vo, cloth (puhlished at 12s.), reduced to 6s. 

^'We have the greatest pleasure in recommending the elegant and laboriooB work of 
Mr. Dbnot, who has succeeded in combining a vast mass of information, the result of scientific 
research, with a most pleasing and entertaining style, from which few can fail to derive 
instruction, while all will receive entertainment" — Timbs. 

" The Ideal representatives of an intellectual and a material philosophy are drawn with 
fancy and elegance ; and are embellished with a great deal of various rearding. We give the 
Author's clever summary of the rational causes of ghosts." — AthbNwSUH. 

" Wc will venture to aver, that so curious and amusing a book has never issued from the 
medical press of this or any other country. It reminds us, in every page, of the erudite Burton, 
whose ' Anatomy of Melancholy ' is so well calculated to drive away the vapours from the most 
confirmed hypochondriac 

" The research displayed in this volume is so varied and extensive, that we are absolutely 
astonished how a young medical man in full practice could have spared time from his 
professional studies and labours for the construction of a work exploring almost every labyrinth 
in the boundless fields of metaphysics, &c 

*' High as was our opinion of Mr. Dbnot's talents and acquirements, we had no idea of the 
extent of his erudition and researches until the present Work came under our observation 
It will assuredly stamp him as one of the most literary characters in the profession at the 
present time."— Dr. Jambs Johnson's Journal. 

New edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 30s. 

Newman & Barretti's Dictionary of the Spanish and 

English. Languages. Wherein the words are correctly eimlained 
according to their different meanings, and a great variety of terms 
relating to the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandise, Navigation, and 
Trade elucidated. Thoroughly revised and enlarged hy M. Seoanb, M.D. 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

Barretti. A Dictionary of the Italian and English Languages. 

Based upon that of Barretti. Compiled hy John Davenport and Guolieluo 

COMELATI. 

REDUCED from 12s. to 2s. 

Frances Anne Eemble*s Flays. Including an English 

Tragedy " Mary Stuart " and " Mdlle. De Belle Isle." Crown 8vo, cloth. 

REDUCED from lOs. 6d. to 4s. 

Lord William Russell's Life. By Earl Bussell. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. 



3 vols., imp. 8vo, calf, £2 10s. 

Enijsht's Fictorial History of London and its En- 

viroQA. Illustrated hy 660 woodcuts of Old and Mo<len) Bi^ldings. 



BICKERS AXD SON'S ZIST OF 



A Selection from BICKEBS & SON'S Remaiuder List, 

WTtich mil he forwarded on receipt of One Stamp, 



A Ramble into Brittany. By Bev. G. ^T d. I^'^a. 

MvsGRAVE. 2 vols., foolscap 8vo, doth gilt extra ••.14 6 

Memoirs and Correspondence of 

Field-Marshal Viscount Oombennere. 2 vols., 8vo, 

cloth ... ... ... 1 10 6 

Qaribaldi at Home. By Sir Charles B. 

McGhigor. 8vo, cloth ... 15 6 2 6 

Under the Palms in Algeria and 

Tunis. By Hon. Lewis Winopibld. 2 vols, crown 

8vO) cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 1 4 6 

A Tour Round England. By Walter 

Thobnbury. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra ... 1 4 6 

Haunted London. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. Svo, cloth 
Gxtra ... ... ... .«. •«• ... ... X X u uxu u 

Francis the First, and other Historic 

studies. By A. Baillib Cochrane. 2 vols., post 

oVO, CiOuM ... ... .•• ••• ... ••• ... 

Historic Pictures. By Baillie Cochrane. 

2 vols., post 8vo, cloth 

Brigand Life in Italy. By Count Maffei. 

iw vols., OVO ... «.. ,,, ... ,,( ... 

" Two Yolumes of interestixiff research.** — Times. 

** Count Maffefs work is obviously of an authentic character. 
The preface is dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes 
show many evidences of their author having had the advantage of 
special information not hitherto made public. The voltmies must 
be read by all who would understand the present position of South 
Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the value of 
history with the entertainment of a romance."—- ^oitdfon Review. 

Gardiner's (Samuel R.) History of 

England. From the Accession of James I. to the 

Disgrace of Chief Justice CJoke. 2 vols., Svo, cloth ... 1 10 6 

Eden's (lEi. SO My Holiday in Austria. 

Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... 10 6 2 6 

Eden's (L. S.) Fairv Fancies, piustrated 

by the Marchioness of HASTikas. Grown Svo, clotht 10 6 3 

Lamb's (C) Essays of Blia and Eliana. 

Complete, 2 vols, in one, cloth 3 6 2 

Foxe's (John) Acts and Monuments. 

With a Life and Defence of the Martyrologi^. By 
the late Rev. George Townsbnd, 6.D. Third 
edition, revised and corrected, with Appendices, 
Glossary, and Indices by the Rev. JosiAu Pratt, 
M.A. Numerous Illustititions, 8 vols., largo Svo, 
eloth ... •• ,,.6 6 2 10 0- 
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DAY & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Church Floral Kalendar. Small z^l]^ a. 2^T\, 

4to, cloth 'elegant ... 2 2 14 

Pyne's (J. B.) Lake Scenery. Cloth 

elegant 110 10 6 

Good Night and Good Morning:. A 

Poem, by Lord Houghton. Illustrated by Walter 

Severn. 4to, cloth illuminated 16 9 

Prison of Chillon (Byron). Cloth elegant i i o o 12 o 
Joseph and his Brethren, Cloth elegant 220 15 
Nesfield's Sketches in France and 

Italy. Folio, half-bound 2 2 10 

The Sermon on the Mount. Cloth 

eiegan u ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 

Art of niuminating. Cloth {scarce) 

The Winters Tale. (Scenes from) 

Voices of Joy and Thanksgiving. 

Small 4to, cloth 7 6 3 6 

Architectural Sketches from the Con- 
tinent. By Richard Norman Shaw. Folio, half- 
bound 2 2 10 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Bell and 

Daldy's exquisite Edition, Illustrated by numerous 

gem illustrations. Foolscap 8 vo, cloth 50 2 

The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Hero- 
ines. In a Series of Fifteen Tales. By Mary 
CowDEN Clarke. 3 vols., square crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt leaves 18 10 6 

A History of Caricature and Gro- 
tesque in Literature and Art. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 8 vo, cloth, red edges ... 1 1 10 

Contemporary French Painters. An 

Essay by Philip G. Hammerton. With 16 photo- 
graphic Illutitrations. 4to, cloth elegant 1 1 o 01 2 6 

Painting in France, after the Decline 

of Classicism. By P. G. Hammerton. 14 photo- 
graphs, 4to, cloth elegant ... 110 12 6 

English Children. As painted by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds. 15 photographs, 4 to, cloth 

elegant 110 15 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. Illustrated, 4to 

edition, cloth elegant, gilt edges 15 7 6 

Metcalf s History of German Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo, cloth 7 6 3 6 
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'-, Impressions of Greece. By the Rt. Hon, £^\ i^r\ 

Sir Thomas Wtse, K.G.B., late British Minister at 
Athens, with an Introduction by Miss Wyse, and 
Letters from Greece to Friends at Home hy Dean 
Stanley, 8vo, ... 15 4 

**■ No book that we know gives so just, ftnd at the same time, so 
enticing a view of iGhreece as she is and as tihe might be as *■ Impres- 
sions of Greece.* The introduction by Miss "Wyse is an admirable 
paper. The chapters due to Dean Stanley are delightful." — Pall McUl 
Gazette. 

Fair France. Impressions of a Traveller. 

By the Author of " John Halifax Gentleman," &c. 

Syo, ... ... xt ... ... ... ... 15 4 

**A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable 
reading. It is bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the 
acuteness of perception and the powers of observation of the writer." 

A Cruise in Oreek Waters, With a 

Hunting Excursion in Tunis. By Captain Towns- 

9END, 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, with Illustrations 15 3 6 

' * "Captain Townsend writes about the foreign lands he has 
visited with good humour and intelligence. His pictures of life in 
Algiers'are vivid and truthful, anA his narrative of Boar-hunting in 
Tppis is especially worthy of notice." — Atfttn^um. 

Popular ^(Tlie) Science Review. 10 vols. 

8yo, cloth... 6 3 

•»• A summary of scientific progress and miscellany of enter- 
taining and instructive articles on Scientific subjects. 

BEBUGEI) from IDs. 6d. to 2s. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. 

With Notes and Excursus. 



N.F.^rAll Books in this list may be had through any bookseller, or direct 
from Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 



Complete Lists of BICKERS A SON'S PUBLICATIONS and 
VALUABLE itEMA^NDEBQ (all new in cloth), may be had Post 
Free on receipt of ONE STAJCP. 



BICKERS & SON; 
1, LEICESTER SQUAEE, LONDON, W.C. 
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